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AND HIS TROUBLE. 
NN), 


;OW bright the 


| of Kilkhaven 
looked after 
| the dark sands 

of ‘Tintagel ! 
| But how low 
f and tame its 
f highest cliffs 
hafter the 


f| part of rocks 
i} which there 
i\face the sea 
j\like a cordon 
| of fierce guar- 
jj dians ! It was 
ey pleasant to 
ae: Hl settle down 
| again in what 
had begun to 


7 look like 

-—T~ 

> home, and was 
indeed made 


such by the boisterous welcome of Dora and the boys. 
Connie’s baby crowed aloud, and stretched forth her 
chubby arms at sight of her. The wind blew gently 
around us, full both of the freshness of the clean 
waters and the scents of the down-grasses, to wel- 
come us back. And the dread vision of the shore had 
now receded so far into the past, that it was no longer 
able to hurt. 

We had called at the blacksmith’s house on our way 
home, and found that he was so far better as to be 
working at the forge as usual. His mother said he 
was used to such attacks, and soon got over them. 
I, however, feared that they indicated an approaching 
break-down. 

‘* Indeed, sir,” she said, ‘‘ Joe might be well enough 
if he liked. It’s all his own fault.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘I cannot be- 
lieve that your soy is in any way guilty of his own 
illness.” 

‘* He’s a well-behaved lad, my Joe,” she answered ; 
‘*but he hasn’t learned what I had to learn long ago.” 

‘** What is that?” I asked. 

**To make up his mind, and stick to it. 
thing or the other.” 

She was a woman with a long upper lip and a judi- 
cial face, and as she spoke, her lip grew longer and 
longer; and when she closed her mouth in mark of 
her own resolution, that lip seemed to occupy two- 
thirds of all her face under the nose. 

‘* And what is it he won’t do?” 

‘*T don’t mind whether he does it or not, if he 
would only make—up—his—mind—and—stick—to— 
i”? 

** What is it you want him to do, then ?” 

**T don’t want him to do it, I’m sure. 
IV.—323. . 


To do one 
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y\ yellow shores | 


7 mighty ram- | 


It’s no good | 


to me—and wouldn’t be much to him, that I'll be 
bound. Howsomeyer, he must please himself.” 
| I thought it not very wonderful that he looked 
| gloomy, if there was no more sunshine for him at 
home than his mother’s face indicated. Few things 
| can make a man so strong and able for his work as a 
sun indoors, whose rays are smiles, ever ready to 
shine upon him when he opens the door,—the face of 
wife or mother cr sister. Now his mother’s face cer- 
tainly was not sunny. No doubt it must have shone 
upon him when he was a baby. God has made that 
provision for babies, who need sunshine so much that 
a mother’s face cannot help being sunny to them. 
| Why should the sunshine depart as the child grows 
older ? 
| «Well, I suppose I must not ask. ButI fear your 
| son is very far from well. Such attacks do not often 
occur without serious mischief somewhere. And if 
there is anything troubling him, he is less likely to 
get over it.” 

‘If he would let somebody make up his mind for 
him, and then stick to it 2? 

‘Oh! but that is impossible, you know. A man 
must make up his own mind.” 

‘*That’s just what he won’t do.” 

All the time she looked naughty, only after a self- 
righteous fashion. It was evident that whatever was 
the cause of it, she was not in sympathy with her 
son, and therefore could not help him out of any diffi- 
culty he might be in. I made no further attempt to 
learn from her the cause of her son’s discomfort, 
clearly a deeper cause than his illness. In passing 
his workshop, we stopped for a moment, and I made an 
arrangement to meet him in the church the next day. 

I was there before him, and found that he had done 
a good deal since we left. Little remained except to 
get the keys put to rights, and the rods attached to the 
cranks in the box. To-day he was to bring a car- 
penter, a cousin of his own, with him. 

They soon arrived, and a small consultation fol- 
lowed. The cousin was a bright-eyed, cheruby- 
cheeked little man, with a ready smile and white 
teeth: I thought he might help me to understand 
what was amiss in Joseph’s affairs. But I would not 
make the attempt except openly. I therefore said 
half in a jocular fashion, as with gloomy, self-with- 
drawn countenance the smith was fitting one loop into 
another in two of his iron rods,— 

‘‘ T wish we could get this cousin of yours to look 
a little more cheerful. You would think he had 
quarrelled with the sunshine.” 

The carpenter showed his white teeth between his 
rosy lips. 

‘* Well, sir, if you'll excuse me, you see my cousin 
Joe is not like the rest of us. He’s a religious man, 
is Joe.” 

‘But I don’t see how that should make him mise- 
rable. It hasn’t made me miserable. I hope ’ma 
religious man myself. It makes me happy every day 
of my life.” 
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‘¢ Ah, well,” returned the carpenter, in a thought- 
ful tone, as he worked away gently to get the inside 
out of the oak-chest without hurting it, ‘‘I don’t say 
it’s the religion, for I don’t know; but perhaps it’s 
the way he takes it up. He don’t look after hisself 
enough ; he’s always thinking about other people, you 
see, sir; and it seems to me, sir, that if you don’t look 
after yourself, why, who is to look after you? That’s 
common sense, J think.” 

It was a curious contrast—the merry friendly face, 
which shone good-fellowship to all mankind, accusing 
the sombre, pale, sad, severe, even somewhat bitter 
countenance beside him, of thinking too much about 
other people, and too little about himself. Of course 
it might be correct ina way. There is all the differ- 
ence between a comfortable, healthy inclination, and 
a pained conscientious principle. It was a smile very 
unlike his cousin’s with which Joe heard his remarks 
on himself. 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ you will allow, at least, that if 
everybody would take Joe’s way of it, there would 
then be no occasion for taking care of yourself.” 

‘*T don’t see why, sir.” 

‘‘ Why, because everybody would take care of 
everybody else.” 

‘* Not so well, I doubt, sir.” 

‘Yes, and a great deal better.” 

‘At any rate, that’s a long way off; and meantime, 
who’s to take care of the odd man like Joe there, that 
don’t look after hisself? ” 

‘* Why, God, of course.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s just where I’m out. 
nothing about that branch, sir.” 

I saw a grateful light mount up in Joe’s gloomy 
eyes, as I spoke thus upon his side of the question. 
He said nothing, however; and, his cousin volunteer- 
ing no further information, I did not push any adyan- 
tage I might have gained. 

At noon, I made them leaye their work, and 
come home with me to have their dinner: they hoped 
to finish the job before dusk. Harry Cobb and I 
dropped behind, and Joe Harper walked on in front, 
apparently sunk in meditation. 

Scarcely were we out of the churchyard, and on 
the road leading to the rectory, when I saw the 
sexton’s daughter meeting us. She had almost come 
up to Joe before he saw her, for his gaze was bent on 
the ground, and he started. They shook hands in 
what seemed to me an odd, constrained, yet familiar 
fashion, and then stood as if they wanted to talk, but 
without speaking. Harry and I passed, both with a 
nod of recognitior to the young woman, but neither 
of us had the ill manners to look behind. I glanced 
at Harry, and he answered me with a queer look. 
When we reached the turning that would hide them 
from our view, I looked back almost involuntarily, 
and there they were still standing. But before we 
reached the door of the rectory, Joe got up with us. 

There was something remarkable in the appear- 
ance of Agnes Coombes, the sexton’s daughter. She 
was about six and twenty, I should,imagine, the 
youngest of the family, with a sallow, rather sickly 
complexion, somewhat sorrowful eyes, a smile rare 
and sweet, a fine figure, tall and slender, and a 
graceful gait. I now saw, I thought, a good hair’s- 


I don’t know 





breadth further into the smith’s affairs. Beyond the 
hair’s-breadth, however, all was dark. But I saw 
likewise that the well of truth, whence I might draw 
the whole business, must be the girl’s mother. 

After the men had had their dinner and rested a 
while, they went back to the church, and I went to 
the sexton’s cottage. I found the old man seated at 
the window, with his pot of beer on the sill, and an 
empty plate beside it. 

‘*Come in, sir,” he said, rising, as I put my head 
in at the door. ‘* The mie’ess ben’t in, but she'll. be 
here in a few minutes.” 

‘* Oh, it’s of no consequence,” I said. 
all well?” 

‘* All comfortable, sir. It be fine dry weather for 
them, this, sir. It be in winter it be worst for 
them.” 

‘¢ But it’s a snug enough shelter you’ve got here. 
It seems such, anyhow; though, to be sure, it is the 
blasts of winter that find out the weak places both in 
house and body.” 

‘‘Tt ben’t the wind touch them,” he said; ‘‘ they be 
safe enough from the wind. It be the wet, sir. 
There ben’t much snow in these parts; but when it 
du come, that be very bad for them, poor things!” 

Could it be that he was harping on the old theme 
again ? 

‘But at least this cottage keeps out the wet,” I 
said. ‘‘If not, we must have it seen to.” 

“This cottage du well enough, sir. Itll last my 
time, anyhow.” 

‘Then why are you pitying your family for haying 
to live in it?” 

‘‘Bless your heart, sir! It’s not them. They du 
well enough. It’s my people out yonder. You’ye 
got the souls to look after, and I’ve got the bodies. 
That’s what it be,’ sir. js 


‘* Are they 


To be sure ! 

The last exclamation was uttered in a tone of im- 
patient surprise at my stupidity in giving all my 
thoughts and sympathies to the living, and none to 
the dead. I pursued the subject no further, but as I 
lay in bed that night, it began to dawn upon me as a 
lovable kind of hallucination in which the man in- 
dulged. He too had an office in the church of God, 
and he would magnify that office. He could not bear 
that there should be no further outcome of his labour ; 
that the burying of tke dead out of sight should be 
‘‘the be-all and the end-all.” He was God’s vicar, 
the gardener in God’s Acre, as the Germans call the 
churchyard. When all others had forsaken the dead, 
he remained their friend, caring for what little comfort 
yet remained possible to them. Hence in all changes 
of air and sky aboye, he attributed to them some 
knowledge of the same, and some share in their con- 
sequences even down in the darkness of the tomb. It 
was his way of keeping up the relation between the 
living and the dead. Finding I made him no reply, 
he took up the word again. 

‘* You’ve got your part, sir,and I’ve got mine. You 
up into the pulpit, and I down into the graye. But 
it’ll be all the same by-and-by.” 

‘“*T hope it will,” I answered. ‘‘ But when you do 
go down into your own grave, you'll know a good deal 
less about it than you do now. You'll find you’ve got 
other things to think about. But here comes your 
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wife. She'll talk about the living rather than the  ‘‘ And what does your daughter think ?” 

dead.” | “I believe she thinks the same. And so they go 
‘“‘That’s natural, sir. She brought ’em to life, and | on talking to each other, quiet-like, like old married 

I buried ’em—at least, best part of ’em. If only I | folks, not like lovers at all, sir. But I can’t help 

had the other two safe down with the rest.” | fancying it haye something to do with my Aggy’s 
I remembered what the old woman had told me— | pale face.” 

that she had two boys in the sea; and I knewtherefore| ‘‘ And something to do with Joe’s pale face too, Mrs. 

what he meant. He regarded his drowned boys as | Coombes,” I said. ‘‘Thank you. You’ye told me 

still tossed about in the weary wet cold ocean, and more than I expected. It explains everything. I 

would have gladly laid them to rest in the warm dry | must have it out with Joe now.” 

churchyard. | **Oh deary me! sir, don’t go and tell him I said 
He wiped a tear from the corner of his eye with anything, as if I wanted him to marry my daughter.” 

the back of his hand, and saying, ‘‘ Well, I must be | ‘* Don’t you be afraid. I'll take good care of that. 

off to my gardening,” left me with his wife. I saw} And don’t fancy I’m fond of meddling with other 

then that humourist as the old man might be, his | people’s affairs. But this is a case in which I ought 

humour, like that of all true humourists, lay close | to do something. Joe’s a fine fellow.” 

about the wells of weeping. ‘That he be, sir. I couldn’t wish a better for a 
‘* The old man seems a little out of sorts,”’ I said to | son-in-law.” 

his wife. I put on my hat. 
‘* Well, sir,” she answered, with her usual gentle- ‘* You won’t get me into no trouble with Joe, will 

ness, a gentleness which obedient suffering had per-| ye, sir?” 

fected, ‘‘ this be the day he buried our Nancy, this day| ‘‘ Indeed I will not, Mrs. Coombes. I should be 

two years; and to-day Agnes be come home from her | doing a great deal more harm than good if I said a 

work poorly; and the two things together they’ve | word to make him doubt you.” 

upset him a bit.” I went straight to the church. There were the 
“IT met Agnes coming this way. Whereis she?” | two men working away in the shadowy tower, and 
‘*T believe she be in the churchyard, sir. I’ye been | there was Agnes standing beside, knitting like her 

to the doctor about her.” mother, so quiet, so solemn even, that it did indeed 
**T hope it’s nothing serious.” look as if she were a long-married wife, hovering 
**T hope not, sir; but you see—four on ’em, sir—” | about her husband at his work. Harry was saying 
‘Well, she’s in God’s hands, you know.” something to her as I went in, but when they saw me 
«That she be, sir.” ' they were silent, and Agnes gently withdrew. 








“TIT want to ask you about something, Mrs. **Do you think you will get through to-night ?” I 
Coombes.” asked. 

‘‘ What be that, sir? If I can tell, I will, you may ‘* Sure of it, sir,” answered Harry. 
be sure, sir.” **You shouldn’t be sure of anything, Harry. We 

“‘T want to know what’s the matter with Joe Harper, | are told in the New Testament that we ought to say 
the blacksmith.” If the Lord will,” said Joe. 


‘They du say it be a consumption, sir.” ‘Now, Joe, you’re too hard upon Harry,” I said. 
** But what has he got on his mind ?” ‘* You don’t think that the Bible means to pull a man 
“ He’s got nothing on hismind, sir. He be as good | up every step like that, till he’s afraid to speak a 
a by as ever stepped, I assure you, sir.” word? It was about a long journey and a year’s 
‘* But I am sure there is something or other on his | residence that the Apostle James was speaking.” 
mind. He’s not so happy as he should be. He’snot| ‘‘ No doubt, sir. But the principle’s the same. 
the man, it seems to me, to be unhappy because he’s | Harry can no more be sure of finishing his work 
il. A man like him would not be miserable because | before it be dark, than those people could be of going 


‘he was going to die. It might make him look sad | their long journey.” 


sometimes, but not gloomy as he looks.” ‘That is perfectly true. But you are taking the 
“ Well, sir, I believe you be right, and perhaps I | letter for the spirit, and that, I suspect, in more ways 
know summat. But it’s part guessing.—I believe my | thanone. The religion does not lie in not being sure 
Agnes and Joe Harper are as fond upon one another | about anything, but in a loving desire that the will of 
as any two in the county.” God in the matter, whatever it be, may be done. 
*« Are they not going to be married then ?” And if Harry has not learned yet to care about the 
“There be the pint, sir. I don’t believe Joe ever | will of God, what is the good of coming down upon 
said a word o’ the sort to Aggy. She neyer could ha’ | him that way, as if that would teach him in the 
kep it from me, sir.” least. "When he loves God, then, and not till then, 
** Why doesn’t he then ?” will he care about his will. Nor does the religion lie 
*‘That’s the point again, sir. All as knows him | in saying, if the Lord will, every time anything is to 
says it’s because he be in such bad health, and he | bedone. It isa most dangerous thing to use sacred 
thinks he oughtn’t to go marrying with one foot in | words often. It makes them so common to our ear 
the grave. He never said so to me; but I think very | that, at last, when used most solemnly, they have not 
likely that be it.” the effect they ought to have, and that is a serious 
‘For that matter, Mrs. Coombes, we’ye all got one | loss. What the Apostle means is, that we should 
foot in the grave, I think.” always be in the mood of looking up to God and 
** That be very true, sir.” haying regard to his will, not always writing D.Y. 
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for instance, as so many do—most irreverently, r ‘*Thoy won’t be in the way, will they, sir?” he 
think—using a Latin contraction for the beautiful | said, as he heaped them together in the furthest 
words, just as if they were a charm, or as if God corner of the tower. 
would take offence if they did not make the salvo of ‘‘Not in the least,” I returned. “If I had my 
acknowledgment. It seems to me quite heathenish. | way, all the tools used in building the church should 
Our hearts ought ever to be in the spirit of those be carved on the posts and pillars of it, to indicate the 
words; our lips ought to utter them rarely. Besides, | | sacredness of labour, and the worship of God that 
there are some things a man might be pretty sure the | lies, not in building the church merely, but in every 
Lord wills.” | honest trade honestly pursued for the good of man- 
‘Tt sounds fine, sir; but I’m not sure that I kind and the need of the workman. For a necessity 
understand what you mean to say. It sounds to me of God is laid upon every workman as well as on 


like a darkening of wisdom.” St. Paul. Only St. Paul saw it, and every workman | 


I saw that I had irritated him, and so had in some, doesn’t, Harry.” 
measure lost ground. But Harry struck in— | ‘Thank you, sir. I like that way of it. I almost 
‘“* How can you say that now, Joe? J know what | think I could be a little bit religious after your way 
the parson means well enough, and everybody knows | of it, sir.’ 
I ain’t got half the brains you’ve got.” ‘* Almost, Harry!” growled Joe—not unkindly. 
‘The reason is, Harry, that he’s got something in| ‘‘ Now you hold your tongue, Joe,” Isaid. ‘‘ Leave 
his head that stands in the way.” | Harry to me. You may take him, if you like, after 
‘‘ And there’s nothing in my head fo stand in the I’ve done with him.” 
way!” returned Harry, laughing. Laughing merrily, but making no other reply than 
This made me laugh too, and even Joe could not a hearty good-night, Harry strode away out of the 
help a sympathetic grin. By this time it was getting church, and Joe and I went home together. 


\ 


dark. When he had had his tea, I asked him to go out | 


‘*T'm afraid, Harry, after all, you won’t get through with me for a walk. 


to-night.” | The sun was shining aslant upon the downs from | 


“<7 begin to think so too, sir. And there’s Joe over the sea. We rose out of the shadowy hollow to | 


saying, ‘I told you so,’ over and over to himself, | | the sunlit brow. I was a little in advance of Joe. 

though he won’t say it out like a man.’ | Happening to turn, I saw the light full on his head 
Joe answered only with another grin. | and face, while the rest of his body had not yet emerged 
“*T tell you what it is, Harry,” I said—‘‘ you must , from the shadow. 

come again on Monday. And on your way home, ‘Stop, Joe,” I said. ‘‘I want to see you so for 

just look in and tell Joe’s mother that I have kept! a moment.” 

him oyer to-morrow. The change will do him’ He stood—a little surprised. 


good.” | You look just like a man rising from the dead, 
‘‘No, sir, that can’t be. I hayen’t got a clean Joe,” I said. 

shirt.” | ‘JT don’t know what you mean, sir,” he re- 
*“You can have a shirt of mine,” I said.—‘‘ But turned. 

I’m afraid you'll want your Sunday clothes.” | JT will describe yourself to you. Your head and 


‘**T'll bring them for you, Joe—before you’re up,” | face are full of sunlight, the rest of your body still 
interposed Harry. ‘‘ And then you can go to church ; buried in the darkness. Look; I will stand where 
with Aggy Coombes, you know.” you are now; and you come here. You will soon 

Here was just what I wanted. see what I mean.” 

‘Hold your tongue, Harry,” said Joe angrily.| We changed places. Joe stared for a moment. 
‘*You’re talking of what you don’t know anything Then his face brightened. 
about.” | ‘IT see what you mean, sir,” he said. “I fancy 


‘* Well, Joe, I ben’t a fool, if I ben’t so religious you don’t mean the resurrection of the body, but the © 


as you be. You ben’t a bad fellow, though you be a_ resurrection of righteousness.” 
Methodist, and I ben’t a fool, though I be Harry, ‘‘Ido, Joe. Didit ever strike you that the whole 
Cobb.” history of the Christian life is a series of such resur- 


‘What do you mean, Harry? Do hold your rections? Every time a man bethinks himself that | 
tongue.” he is not walking in the light, that he has been for- | 


** Well, Pll tell you what I mean first, and then I'll getting himself, and must repent, that he has been 
hold my tongue. I mean this—that nobody with two | asleep and must awake, that he has been letting his 
eyes, or one eye, for that matter, in his head, could | garments trail, and must gird up the loins of his mind 
help seeing the eyes you and Aggy make at each | —every time this takes place, there is a resurrection 
other, and why you don’t port your helm and board | in the world. Yes, Joe; and every time that a man 
her—I won’t say it’s more than I know, but I du | finds that his heart is troubled, that he is not rejoicing 
say it be more than I think be fair to the young | in God, a resurrection must follow—a resurrection out 
woman.’ | of the night of troubled thoughts into the gladness of 

‘* Hold your tongue, Harry.” the truth. For the truth is, and ever was, and ever 

‘*T said I would when I’d answered you as to what I | must be, gladness, however much the souls on which 
meaned. So no more at present; but I'll be over! it shines may be obscured by the clouds of sorrow, 
with your clothes afore you’re up in the morning.” troubled by the thunders of fear, or shot through with 

As Harry spoke he was busy gathering his tools. | the lightnings of pain. Now, Joe, will you let me tell 
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you what you are like—I do not know your thoughts ; 
I am only judging from your words and looks ?” 

“You may if you like, sir,” answered Joe, a little 
sulkily. But I was not to be repelled. 

I stood up in the sunlight, so that my eyes caught 
only about half the sun’s disc. Then I bent my face 
towards the earth. 

‘What part of me is the light shining on nov, 
Joe?” 

‘¢ Just the top of your head,” answered he. 

“There, then,” I returned, ‘‘ that is just what you 
are like—a man with the light on his head, but not 
on his face. And why not on your face? Because 
you hold your head down.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it possible, sir, that a man might lose the 
light on his face, as you put it, by doing his duty ?” 

“That is a difficult question,” I replied. ‘‘I must 
think before I answer it.” 

“T mean,” added Joe—‘‘ mightn’t his duty be a 
painful one ?” 

“Yes, But I think that would rather etherealize 
than destroy the light. Behind the sorrow would 
spring a yet greater light from the very duty itself. 
I have expressed myself badly, but you will see what 
I mean.—To be frank with you, Joe, I do not see that 
light in your face. Therefore I think something must 
be wrong with you. Remember a good man is not 
necessarily in the right. St. Peter was a good man, 
yet our Lord called him Satan—and meant it of 
course, for he never said what he did not mean.” 

“How can I be wrong when all my trouble comes 
from doing my duty—nothing else, as far as I 
know?” 

“Then,” I replied, a sudden light breaking in on 
my mind, ‘‘I doubt whether what you suppose to be 
your duty can be your duty. If it were, I do not 
think it would make you so miserable. At least—I 
may be wrong, but I venture to think so.” 

“What is a man to go by, then? If he thinks 
a thing is his duty, is he not to do it ?” 

**Most assuredly—until he knows better. But it 
is of the greatest consequence whether the supposed 
duty be the will of God or the invention of one’s own 
fancy or mistaken judgment. A real duty is always 
something right in itself. The duty a man makes 
his for the time, by supposing it to be a duty, may 
be something quite wrong in itself. The duty of a 
Hindoo widow is to burn herself on the body of her 
husband. But that duty lasts no longer than till she 
sees that, not being the will of God, it is not her duty. 
A real duty, on the other hand, is a necessity of the 
human nature, without seeing and doing which a man 
can never attain to the truth and blessedness of his 

own being. It was the duty of the early hermits to 
encourage the growth of vermin upon their bodies, for 
they supposed that was pleasing to God; but they 








the will of God was cleanliness. And there may be far 
more serious things done by Christian people against 
the will of God, in the fancy of doing their duty, than 
such a trifle as swarming with worms. In a word, 
thinking a thing is your duty makes it your duty only 
till you know better. And the prime duty of every 





man is to seek and find that he may do the will of | 
God.” 








‘“‘But do you think, sir, that a man is likely to be 
doing what he ought not, if he is doing what he don’t 
like ?” 

‘‘Not so likely, I allow. But there may be ambi- 
tion init. A man must not want to be better than 
thé right. That is the delusion of the anchorite—a 





could not fare so well as if they had seen the truth that | 


delusion in which the man forgets the rights of others 
for the sake of his own sanctity.” 

“Tt might be for the sake of another person, and 
not for the person’s own sake at all.” 

“It might be; but except it were the will of God 
for that other person, it would be doing him or her 
a real injury.” 

We were coming gradually towards what I wanted to 
make the point in question. I wished him to tell me 
all about it himself, however, for I knew that while 
advice given on request is generally disregarded, to 
offer advice unasked is worthy only of a fool. 

‘* But how are you to know the will of God in every 
case ?” asked Joe. 

‘* By looking at the general laws of life, and obeying 
them, except there be anything special in a particular 
case, to bring it under a higher law.” 

‘‘ Ah! but that be just what there is here.” 

‘* Well, my dear fellow, that may be; but the special 
conduct may not be right for the special case for all 
that. The speciality of the case may not be even 
sufficient to take it from under the ordinary rule. 
But it is of no use talking generals. Let us come to 
particulars. If you can trust me, tell me all about it, 
and we may be able to let some light in. I am 
sure there is darkness somewhere.” 

‘*T will turn it over in my mind, sir; and if I can 
bring myself to talk about it, I will. I would rather 
tell you than any one else.” 

I said no more. We watched a glorious sunset— 
there never was a grander place for sunsets—and went 
home. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A SMALL ADVENTURE. 


THE next morning Harry came with the clothes. 
But Joe did not go to church. Neither did Agnes 
make her appearance that morning. They were both 
present at the evening service, however. 

When we came out of church, it was cloudy and 
dark, and the wind was blowing cold from the sea. 
The sky was covered with one cloud, but the waves 
tossing themselves against the rocks, flashed white- 
ness out of the general gloom. As the tide rose the 
wind increased. It was a night of surly temper— 
hard and gloomy. Not a star cracked the blue above 
—there was no blue; and the wind was gurly: I once 
heard that word in Scotland, and never forgot it. 

After one of our usual gatherings in Connie’s room, 
which were much shorter here because of the evening 
service in summer, I withdrew till supper should be 
ready. 

iow I have always had, as I think I have inci- 
dentally stated before, a certain peculiar pleasure in 
the surly aspects of nature. When I was a young 
man this took form in opposition and defiance; since 
I had begun to grow old the form had changed into a 
sense of safety. I welcomed such aspects, partly at 





least, because they roused my faith to look through 
and beyond the small region of human conditions in 
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which alone the storm*can be and blow, and thus on? Surely you are not going out to-night. 


The 


induced a feeling like that of the chi’d who lies in wind is blowing dreadfully.” 


his warm crib and listens to the howling of one of 


‘*Not very dreadfully, Connie. It blew much worse 


these same storms outside the strong-built house | the night we found your baby.” 


which yet trembles at its fiercer onsets: the house is 
not in danger; or, if it be, that is his father’s busi- 
ness, not his. 
on my great-coat and travelling cap, and went out 
into the ill-tempered night—speaking of it in its 
human symbolism. 


I meant to have a stroll down to the breakwater, of | 


| 


which I have yet said little, but which was a favourite 
resort both of myself and my children. At the fur- 
ther end of it, always covered at high water, was an 
outlying cluster of low rocks, in the heart of which 
the lord of the manor, a noble-hearted Christian gen- 
tleman of the old school, had constructed a bath of 


Hence it came that, after supper, I put | sea. 


| 


graduated depth—an open-air swimming pool—the | 


only really safe place for men who were swimmers to 
bathe in. 
two little men every morning, and bathing with them, 
that I might develope the fish that was in them; for, 
as George Herbert says— 
“ Man is everything, 

And more: he is a tree, yet bears no fruit ; 

A beast, yet is, or should be, more” ; 
and he might have gone on to say that he is, or 
should be, a fish as well. 

It will seem strange to any reader who can recall 
the position of my Connie’s room, that the nearest way 
to the breakwater should be through that room; but 
so it was. I mention the fact because I want my 
readers to understand a certain peculiarity of the 
room. By the side of the window which looked out 
upon the breakwater was a narrow door, apparently 
of a closet or cupboard, which communicated, how- 
ever, with a narrow, curving, wood-built passage, 
leading into a little wooden hut, the walls,of which 
were by no means impervious to the wind, for they 
were formed of outside-planks, with the bark still 
upon them. From this hut one or two little windows 
looked seaward, and a door led out on the bit of 


sward in which lay the flower-bed under Connie’s | 


Thither I was in the habit of taking my | 





‘* But it is very dark.” 

“T allow that; but there is a glimmer from the 
I am only going on the breakwater for a few 
minutes. You know I like a stormy night quite as 
much as a fine one.” 

‘*T shall be miserable till you come home, papa.” 

**Nonsense, Connie. You don’t think your father 
hasn’t sense to take care of himself. Or rather, Connie, 
for I grant that is poor ground of comfort, you don’t 
think I can go anywhere without my Father to take 
care of me?” 

‘¢ But there is no occasion—is there, papa ? 

**Do you think I should be better Fi with my 
boys if they shrunk from everything involving the 
least possibility of danger because there was no occa- 
sion forit? That is just the way to make cowards. 
And I am certain God would not like his children to 
indulge in such moods of self-preservation as that. 
He might well be ashamed of them. The fearful are 
far more likely to mect with accidents than the 
courageous. But really, Connie, I am almost ashamed 
of talking so. Itis all your fault. There is positively 
no ground for apprehension, and I hope you won’t 
spoil my walk by the thought that my foolish little 
girl is frightened.” 

‘‘T will be good—indeed I will, papa,” 
holding up her mouth to kiss me. 

I left her room, and went through the wooden pas- 
sage into the bark hut. The wind roared about it, 
shook it, and pawed it, and sung and whistled in the 
chinks of the planks. I went out and shut the door. 
That moment the wind seized upon me, and I had to 
fight with it. When I got on the path leading along 
the edge of the downs, I felt something lighter than 
any feather fly in my face. When I put up my hand, 
I found my cheek wet. Again and again I was 
thus assailed, but when I got to the breakwater, 
I ‘found what it was. They were flakes of foam, 
bubbles worked up into little masses of adhering thou- 


she said, 


—— 


window. From this spot again a door in the thick | sands, which the wind blew off the waters and across 
hedge led out on the downs, where a path wound | thedowns, carrying some of them miles inland. When 
along the cliffs that formed the side of the bay, till, | I reached the breakwater, and looked along its ridge 
descending under the storm-tower, it brought you to | through the darkness of the night, I was bewildered 





the root of the breakwater. 

This mole stretched its long strong low back to a 
rock a good way out, breaking the force of the waves, 
and rendering the channel of a small river, that here 


flowed into the-sea across the sands from the mouth | vanished at the touch of my feet. 
But it was | almost believed it was snow I saw. 


of the canal, a refuge from the Atlantic. 





to see a whiteness lying here and there in a great patch 
upon its top. They were but accumulations of these 
foam - flakes, like soap-suds, lying so thick that I 
expected to have to wade through them, only they 
Till then I had 
On the edge of 


a roadway often hard to reach. In fair weather even, | the waves, in quieter spots, they lay kke yeast, foam- 


the wind falling as the vessel rounded the point of the | ing and working. 


breakwater into the calm of the projecting headlands, 


Now and then a little rush of 
water from a higher wave swept over the top of the 


the under-current would sometimes dash her helpless | broad breakwater, as with head bowed sideways against 


on the rocks. 
had been no thought or fear of any such disaster. 


yet come. 


During all this heavenly summer there | the wind, I struggled along towards the rock at its 


, end ; but I said “to myself, ‘‘The tide is falling fast, 
The present night was a hint of what weather would | and ‘salt water hurts nobody, ” and struggled on over 


| the huge rough stones of the mighty heap, outside 


When I went into Connie’s room, I found her lying | which the wayes were white with wrath, inside which 


in bed a very picture of peace. 
destroyed the picture. 
** Papa,” 


But my entrance they had fallen asleep, only heaving with the memory 
' of their late unrest. 
she said, ‘why have you got your coat | climbed the rude stair leading up to the flagstaff, 


I reached the tall rock at length, 
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looked abroad, if looking it could be called, into the | your trouble. ‘Will you let me talk to Joe, Agnes? 
thick dark. But the wind blew so strong on the top | I’ve been young my self, and, to tell the truth, I don’t 
that Iwas glad to descend. Between me and the basin | think I’m old yet.” 

where yesterday morning I had bathed in still water} ‘I am sure, sir,” she answered, “you won’t be 
and sunshine with my boys, rolled the deathly waves. | hard on Joe and me. I don’t suppose there be any- 
I wandered on the rough narrow space yet uncovered, | thing wrong in liking each other, though we can’t be 
stumbling over the stones and the rocky points be- | —married: * 

tween which they lay, stood here and there half-| She spoke in a low tone, and her yoice trembled 
meditating, and at length, finding a sheltered nook | very much; yet there was a certain womanly com- 
in a mass of rock, sat with the wind howling and the | posure in her utterance. ‘I’m sure it’s very bold of 
waves bursting around me. There I fell into a sort | me to talk so,” she added, ‘‘ but Joe will tell you all 
of brown study—almost a half-sleep. about it.” 

But I had not sat long before I came broad awake,; I was close beside them now, and fancied I saw 
for I heard voices, low and earnest. One I recog- | through the dusk the motion of her hand stealing 
nised as Joe’s voice. The other was a woman’s. [| into his. 
could not tell what they said for some time, and there-| ‘‘ Well, Joe, this is just what I wanted,” I said. 
fore felt no immediate necessity for disclosing my | “ A woman can be braver than a big smith sometimes. 
proximity, but sat debating with myself whether I| Agnes has done her part. Now you do yours, and 
should speak to them or not. At length, in a lull of | tell me all about it.” 
the wind, I heard the woman say—I could fancy with | No response followed my adjuration. I must help 
a sigh— him. 

*‘T’m sure you'll du what is right, Joe. Don’t’e “T think I know how the matter lies, Joe. You 
think o’ me, Joe.” | think you are not going to live long, and that there- 

‘It’s. just of you that I du think, Aggy. You) fore you ought not to marry. Am I right?” 
know it ben’t for my sake. Surely you know that.” ‘* Not far off it, sir,” he answered. 

There was no answer for a moment. I was still ‘“‘Now, Joe,” I said, ‘can’t we talk as friends 
doubting what I had best do—go away quietly or about this matter? I have no right to intrude into 
let them know I was there—when she spoke again. | your affairs—none in the least—except what friend- 
There was a momentary lull now im the noises of; ship givesme. If you say I am not to talk about it, 
both wind and water, and I heard what she said well | I shall be silent. To force advice upon you would be 
enough. as impertinent as useless.” 

‘Tt ben’t for me to contradict you, Joe. But I ‘It’s all the same, I’m afraid, sir. My mind has 
don’t think you be going to die. You be no worse | been made up fora longtime. What right have I to 
than last year. Be you now, Joe?” bring other people into trouble? But I take it kind 

It flashed across me how once before, a stormy night of you, sir, though I mayn’t look over-pleased. Agnes 
and darkness had brought me close toa soul in agony. | wants to hear your way of it. Pm agreeable.” 

Then I was in agony-myself; now the world was all | | This was not very encouraging. Still I thought it 
fair and hopeful around me—the portals of the world | sufficient ground for proceeding. 

beyond ever opening wider as I approached them, and | ‘‘T suppose you will allow that the root of all 
letting out more of their glory to gladden the path to | Christian behaviour is the will of God?” 

their threshold. But here were two souls strayingin| ‘Surely, sir.” 

a mist which faith might roll away, and leaye them “Ts it not the will of God, then, that when a man 
walking in the light. The moment was come. I and woman love each other, they should marry ?” 








must speak. |  ‘* Certainly, sir—where there be no reasons against 
“Joe!” I called out. i ae 
‘‘ Who’s there?” he cried; and I heard him start) ‘Ofcourse. And you judge you see reason for not 
to his feet. | doing so, else you would ?” 
**Only Mr. Walton. Where are you?” ex I do see that a man should not bring a woman 
‘We can’t be very far off,” he answered, not in a | into trouble for the sake of being comfortable himself 
tone of any pleasure at finding me so nigh. | for the rest of a few weary days.” 


I rose and, peering about through the darkness,| Agnes was sobbing gently behind her handkerchief. 
found that they were a little higher up on the same _ I knew how gladly she would be Joe’s wife, if only to 
rock by which I was sheltered. | nurse him through his last illness. 

“You musn’t think,” I said, ‘‘ that I have been | | ‘* Not except it would make her comfortable too, I 
eavesdropping. I had no idea any one was near me! grant you, Joe. But listen tome. In the first place, 
till I heard your voices, and I did not hear a word | you don’t know, and you are not required to know, 
till just the last sentence or two.’ | when you are going to die. In fact, you have nothing 

‘‘T saw some one go up the Castle-rock,” said Joe; | todo with it. Many a life has been injured by the con- 
‘but I thought he was gone away again. It will be | stant expectation of death. It is life we have to do 
a lesson to me.” | with, not death. The best preparation for the night 

“Tm no tell-tale, Joe,” I returned, as I scrambled | is to work while the day lasts, diligently. The best 
up the rock. ‘‘ You will have no cause to regret that | preparation for death is life. Besides, I have known 
I happened to overhear a litile. Iam sure, J oe, you | | delicate people who have outlived all their strong 
will never say anything you need be ashamed of. But! relations, and been left alone in the earth—because 
what I heard was sufficient to let me into the secret of they had possibly taken too much care of themselves. 
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But marriage is God’s will, and death is God’s will, 
and you have no business to set the one over against, as 
antagonistic to the other. For anything you know, the 
gladness and the peace of marriage may be the very 
means intended for your restoration to health and 
strength. I suspect your desire to marry, fighting 
against the fancy that you ought not to marry, has a 
good deal to do with the state of health in which you 
now find yourself. A man would get over many 
things, if he were happy, that he cannot get over 
when he is miserable.” 

‘But it’s for Agey. You forget that.” 

‘‘T do not forget it. What right have you to seck | 
for her another kind of welfare than you would have 
yourself? Are you to treat her as if she were worldly 





/ 





oll : * 4 ¢ 
we ; wlll 


when you are not—to provide for her a comfort which 
yourself you would despise? Why should you not 
marry because you have to die soon ?—if you are 
thus doomed, which to me is by no means clear. 
Why not have what happiness you may for the rest 
of your sojourn? If you find at the end of twenty 
years that here you are after all, you will be rather 
sorry you did not do as I say.” 

‘“‘And if I find myself dying at the end of six 
months?” 

‘You will thank God for those six months. The 
whole thing, my dear fellow, is a want of faith in 
God. Ido not doubt you think you are doing right, 
but, I repeat, the whole thing comes from want of 
faith in God. Yceu will take things into your own 











“*God be with us!’ I exclaimed, when the 


hands, and order them after a preventive and self- 
protective fashion, lest God should have ordained the 
worst for you, which worst, after all, would be best 
met by doing his will without inquiry into the future; 
and which worst is no evil. Death is no more an eyil 
than marriage is.” 

‘* But you don’t see it as Ido,” persisted the black- 
smith. 


‘‘Of course I don’t. I think you see it as it is 





not.” 
He remained silent for a little. 
fell upon us. He started. 
‘‘“What a wave!” he cried. ‘‘ That spray came 
over the top of the rock. We shall haye to run | 


for it.” | 


A shower of spray | 











huge billow showed itself through the night.” 


I fancied that he only wanted to avoid further con- 
versation. 

‘‘There’s no hurry,” I said. 
an hour and a half ago.” 

‘“You don’t know this coast, sir,” returned he, ‘‘ or 
you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

As he spoke he rose, and going from under the 
shelter of the rock, looked along. 

“‘For God’s sake, Aggy!” he cried, in terror, 
**come at once. Every other wave be rushing across 
the breakwater as if it was on the level.” 

So saying, he returned, caught her by the hand, and 
began to draw her along. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better stay where we are?” I sug- 
gested. 


““Tt was high water 
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‘“‘ Tf you can stand the night in the cold. But Agg 
here is delicate; and I don’ t care about being pas ail 


night. It’s at the tide, sir; it’s a ground swell— | 


from a storm somewhere out atsea. That never asks | 
no questions about tide or no tide.” 

‘‘Come along, then,” I said. ‘‘ But just wait one | 
minute more. It is better to be ready for the worst.” 


For I remembered that the day before I had seen a 


crowbar lying among the stones, and I thought it 


might be useful. In a moment or two I had found it, 
and returning gave it to Joe. Then I took the girl’s| 
disengaged hand. She thanked me in a voice perfectly 
calm and firm. Joe took the bar in haste, and drew 
Agnes towards the breakwater. 

Any real thought of danger had not yet crossed my 
mind. But when I looked along the outstretched 
back of the mole, and saw a dim sheet of white sweep 
across it, I felt that there was ground for his anxiety, 
and prepared myself for a struggle. 

‘** Do you know what to do with the crowbar, Joe ?”’ 
I said, grasping my own stout oak stick more 
firmly. 


‘* Perfectly,” answered Joe. ‘To stick between the 


stones and hold on. We must watch our time between | 


the waves.” 

“You take the command, then, Joe,” I returned. 
‘You see better than I do, and you know the ways of 
that raging wild beast there better than I do. 


wind or sea to lose hold of Agnes—eh, Joe ?” 

Joe gave a grim enough laugh in reply, and we 
started, he carrying his crowbar in his right hand 
towards the advancing sea, and I my oak stick in my 
left towards the still water within. 


‘Quick march!” said Joe, and away we went out | 


on the breakwater. 

Now the back of the breakwater was very rugged, 
for it was formed of huge stones, with wide gaps | 
between, where the waters had washed out the cement, 
and worn their edges. But what impeded our progress 
secured our safety. 

‘** Halt!” cried Joe, when we were yet but a few 
yards beyond the shelter of the rocks. ‘‘There’s a 
topper coming.” 

We halted at the word of command, as a huge 
wave, with combing crest, rushed against the far out- 
sloping base of the mole, and flung its heavy top right 
over the middle of the mass, a score or two of yards 
in front of us. 

‘*Now for it,” cried Joe. ‘‘ Run!” 

We did run. In my mind there was just sense 
enough of danger to add to the pleasure of the excite- 


ment. I did not know how much danger there was. | 


Over the rough worn stones we sped stumbling. 

‘“* Halt!” ‘cried the smith once more, and we did 
halt; but this time, as it turned out, in the iniddle | 
front of the coming danger. 

**God be with us!” I exclaimed, when the huge 
billow showed itself through the night, rushing to- 
wards the mole. The smith stuck his crowbar between 
two great stones. To this he held on with one hand, 
and threw the other arm round Agnes’s waist. I, too, 


had got my oak firmly fixed, held on with one hand, 
and threw the other arm round Agnes. 
moment. 











I will, 
obey orders—one of which, no doubt, will be, not for | 


It took but a | 








‘* Now then!” cried Joe. 
on, sir, Hold on, Aggy!” 
| But when I saw the height of the water, as it 
| rushed on us up the sloping side of the mound, I cried 
| out, in my turn— 

‘**Down, Joe! Down on your face, and let it over 
us easy! Down, Agnes!” 

They obeyed. We threw ourselves across the break- 
water, with our heads to the coming foe, and I grasped 
"my stick close to the stones with all the power of a 
hand that was then strong. Over us burst the mighty 
wave, floating us up from the stones where we lay. 
But we held on, the wave passed, and we sprung 
| gasping to our feet. 

‘Now, now!” cried Joe and I together, and, heavy 
as we were, with the water pouring from us, we flew 
across the remainder of the heap, and arrived, pant- 
ing and safe, at the other end, ere one wave more 
had swept the surface. The moment we were in 
safety we turned and looked back over the danger 
we had traversed. It was to see a huge billow sweep 
_ the breakwater from end to end. We looked at each 
other for a moment without speaking. 

‘“‘T believe, sir,” said Joe at length, with slow and 
| solemn speech, ‘‘if you hadn’t taken the command 
at that moment we should all have been lost.” 

“*It seems likely enough, when I look back on 
it. For one thing, I was not sure that my stick would 
stand, so I thought I had better grasp it low down.” 

‘We were awfully near death,” said Joo. 

‘Nearer than you thought, Joe; and yet we escaped 
it. Things don’t go all as we fancy, you see. Faith 
is asessential to manhood as foresight— believe me, Joe. 
| It is very absurd to trust God for the future, and not 
trust him for the present. The man who is not anxious 
is the man most likely to do the right thing. He is 

cool and collected, and ready. Our Lord, therefore, 

told his disciples that when they should be brought 
| before kings and rulers, they were to take no thought 
what answer they should make, for it would be given 
them when the time came.” 

We were climbing the steep path up to the downs. 
Neither of my companions spoke. 

“You have escaped one death together,” I said, at 
length: ‘‘ dare another.” 

Still neither of them returned an answer. 
we came near the parsonage, I said— 

‘* Now, Joe, you must go in and get to bed at once. 
I will take Agnes home. You can trust me not to 
say anything against you?” 

Joe laughed rather hoarsely, and repliel— 

‘*As you please, sir. Good night, Aggie. 

you get to bed as fast as you can.” 
| When I returned from giving Agnes over to her 
_ parents, I made haste to chango’ my clothes, and put 
on my warm dressing-gown. I may as well mention 
| at once, that not one of us was the worse for our 
ducking. I then went up to Connie’s room. 
‘‘ Here I am, you see, Connie, quite safe.” 
‘“‘T’ve been lying listening to every blast of wind 
since you went out, papa. But all I could do was to 
| trust in God.” 

“Do you call that all, Connie? Believe me, there 
is more power in that than any human being knows 
| the tenth part of yet.” 


‘* Here she comes! Hold 
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I said no more then. I told my wife about it that | 
night, but we were well into another month before I | 
told Connie. 

When I left her, I wenfato Joe’s room to see how he | 
was, and found him having some gruel. I sat down | 
on the edge of his bed, and said— 

‘‘ Well, Joe, this is better than under water. 
hope you won’t be the worse for it.” 

‘*T don’t much care what comes of me, sir. 
be all over soon.” 

‘** But you ought to care what comes of you, Joe. 
I will tell you why. You are an instrument out of 
which ought to come praise to God, and, therefore, 
you ought to care for the instrument.” 

‘* That way, yes, sir, I ought.” 

‘* And you have no business to be like some children 
who say, ‘Mamma won’t give me so and so,’ instead 
of asking her to give it them.” 

‘*T see what you mean, sir. But really you put 
me out before the young woman. I couldn’t say 
before her what I meant. Suppose, you know, sir, 
there was to come a family. It might be, you know.” | 

‘Of course. What else would you have ?” 

‘* But if I was to die, where would she be then ?” 

‘*In God’s hands; just as she is now.” 

‘* But I ought to take care that she is not left with 
a burden like that to provide for.” 

“Oh, Joe! how little you know a woman’s heart! | 
It would just be the greatest comfort she could have 
for losing you—that’s all. Many a woman has mar- | 
ried a man she did not care enough for, just that she | 
might have a child of her own to let out her heart’ 
upon. I don’t say that is right, you know. Such love 
cannot be perfect. A woman ought to love her child 
because it is her husband’s more than because it is 
her own, and because it is God’s more than either’s. 
I saw in the papers the other day, that a woman was 
brought before the Recorder of London for stealing a 
baby, when the judge himself said that there was no 
imaginable motive for her action but a motherly pas- 
sion to possess the child. It is the need of a child that 
makes so many women take to poor miserable, broken- 
nosed lap-dogs, for they are self-indulgent, and cannot 
face the troubles and dangers of adopting a child. ' 
They would if they might get one of a good family, or 
from a respectable home; but they dare not take an 
orphan out of the dirt, lest it should spoil their silken 
chairs. But that has nothing to do with our argu- 
ment. What I mean is this, that if Agnes really loves 
you, as no one can look in her face and doubt, she 
will be far happier if you leave her a child—yes, she 
will be happier if you only leave her your name for 
hers—than if you died without calling her your wife.” 

I took Joe’s basin from him, and he lay down. He 
turned his face to the wall. I waited a moment, but 
finding him silent, bade him good night, and left the 
room. 

A month after, I married them. 


I 


It will 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE HARVEST, 


Ir was some time before we got the bells to work to 


our mind, but at last we succeeded. ‘The worst of it 
was to get the cranks, which at first required strong 
pressure on the keys, to work easily enough. But 
neither Joe nor his cousin spared any pains to perfect 


the attempt, and, as I say, at length we succeeded. I 
took Wynnie down to the instrument and made her try 


| whether she could not do something, and she succeeded 


in making the old tower discourse loudly and elo- 
quently. 

By this time the thanksgiving for the harvest 
was at hand: on the morning of that first of all 
would I summon the folk to their prayers with the 
sound of the full peal. And I wrote a little hymn of 
praise to the God of the harvest, modelling it to one 
of the oldest tunes in that part of the country, and I 
had it printed on slips of paper and laid plentifully on 
the benches. What with the calling of the bells, 
like voices in the highway, and the solemn meditation 
of the organ within to bear aloft the thoughts of those 
who heard, and came to the prayer and thanksgiving 
in common, and the message which God had given me 
to utter to them, I hoped that we should ‘indeed keep 
holiday. 

Wynnie summoned the parish with the hundredth 
psalm pealed from aloft, dropping from the airy 
regions of the tower on village and hamlet and 
cottage, calling aloud—for who could dissociate the 


words from the music, though the words are in the 


Scotch psalms—written none the less by an English- 
man, however English wits may amuse themselves 
with laughing at their quaintness—calling aloud,— 
“All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell— 
Come ye before him and rejoice.” 


Then we sang the psalm before the communion ser- 
vice, making bold in the name of the Lord to serve 
him with mirth as in the old version, and not with the 
fear with which some editor, weak in faith, has pre- 
sumed to alter the line. Then before the sermon we 
sang the hymn I had prepared—a proceeding jus- 
tifiable by many an example in the history of the 


church while she was not only able to number singers 


amongst her clergy, but those singers were capable of 
influencing the whole heart and judgment of the nation 
with their songs. Ethelwyn played the organ. 

The song I had prepared was this :— 


We praise the Life of All; 
From buried seeds so small 
Who makes the ordered ranks of autumn stand ; 
Who stores the corn 
Tn rick and barn 
To feed the winter of the land. 


We praise the Life of Light! 
Who from the brooding night 
Draws out the morning holy, calm, and grand ; 
Veils up the moon, 
Sends out the sun, 
To glad the face of all the land. 


We praise the Life of Work, 
Who from sleep’s lonely dark 
Leads forth his children to arise and stand, 
Then go their way, 
The live-long day, 
To trust and labour in the land. 


We praise the Life of Good, 
Who breaks sin’s lazy mood, 
Toilsomely ploughing up the fruitless sand. 
The furrowed waste 
They leave, and haste 
Home, home to till their Father's land. 
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We praise the Life of Life, 
Who in this soil of strife 
Casts us at birth, like seed from sower’s hand ; 
To die and so 
Like corn to grow 
A golden harvest in his land. 

After we had sung this hymn, the meaning of 
which is far better than the versification, I preached 
from the words of St. Paul, ‘If by any means I 
might attain,unto the resurrection of the dead. Not 
as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect.” And this is something like what I said to 
them :— 

‘“‘The world, my friends, is full of resurrections, 
and it is not always of the same resurrection 
that St. Paul speaks. Every night that folds us 
up in darkness is a death; and those of you that 
have been out early and have seen the first of the 
dawn, will know it—the day rises out of the night 
like a being that has burst its tomb and escaped into 
life. That you may feel that the sunrise is a resur- 
rection—the word resurrection just means a rising 
again—I will read you a little description of it from a 
sermon by a great writer and great preacher called 
Jeremy Taylor. Listen. ‘But as when the sun 
approaching towards the gates of the mornin, he 
first opens a little eye of heaven and sends away the 
spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls 
up the lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes 
of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting 
out his golden horns like those which decked the 
brows of Moses, when he was forced to wear.a veil, 
because himself had seen the face of God; and still, 
while a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till 
he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he shines 
one whole day, under a cloud often, and sometimes 
weeping great and little showers, and sets quickly; so 
is a man’s reason and his life.’ Is not this a resurrec- 
tion of the day out of the night ? Or hear how Milton 
makes his Adam and Eve praise God in the morn- 
ing,— ~ 

*Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or streaming lake, dusky ‘or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise, 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling still advance his praise.’ 
But it is yet more of a resurrection to you. Think of 
your own condition through the night and in the 
morning. You die, as it were, every night. The 
death of darkness comes down over the earth; but a 
deeper death, the death of sleep, descends on you. A 
power overshadows you; your eyelids close, you 
cannot keep them open if you would; your limbs lie 
moveless; the day is gone; your whole life is gone; 
you have forgotten everything; an evil man might 
come and do with your goods as he pleased; you are 
helpless. But the God of the Resurrection is awake 
all the time, watching his sleeping men and women, 
even as a mother who watches her sleeping baby, 
only with larger eyes and more full of love than hers; 
and so, you know not how, all at once you know that 
you are what you are; that there is a world that 
wants you outside of you, and a God that wants you 
inside of you; you rise from the death of sleep, not 





by your own power, for you knew nothing about it; 
God put his hand over your eyes, and you were dead ; 
helifted hishand and breathed light on youand yourose 
from the dead, thanked the God who raised you up, and 
went forth to do your work. From darkness to light; 
from blindness to seeing; from knowing nothing to 
looking abroad on the mighty world; from helpless 
submission to willing obedience,—is not this a resur- 
rection indeed? That St. Paul saw it to be such may 
be shown from his using the two things with the same 
meaning when he says, ‘Awake thou that sleepest 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.’ No doubt he meant a great deal.more, No 
man who understands what he is speaking about can 
well mean only one thing at a time. 

‘* But to return to the resurrections we see around 
usin nature. Look at the death that falls upon the 
world in winter. And look how it revives when the 
sun draws near enough in the spring to wile the life 
in it once more out of its graye. See how the pale, 
meek snowdrops come up with their bowed heads, as 
if full of the memory of the fierce winds they en- 
countered last spring, and yet ready in the strength 
of their weakness to encounter them again. Up comes 
the-crocus, bringing its gold safe from the dark of 
its colourless graye into the light of its parent gold. 
Primroses, and anemones, and blue-bells, and a 
thousand other children of the spring, hear the resur- 
rection-trumpet of the wind from the west and south, 
obey, and leave their graves behind to breathe the air 
of the sweet heavens. Up and up they come till the 
year is glorious with the rose and the lily, till the 
trees are not only clothed upon with new garments 
of loveliest green, but the fruit-tree bringeth forth 
its fruit, and the little children of men are made glad 
with apples, and cherries, and hazel-nuts. The earth 
laughs out in green and gold. The sky shares in the 
grand resurrection. The garments of its mourning, 
wherewith it made men sad, its clouds of snow and 
hail and stormy vapours are swept away, have sunk 
indeed to the earth, and are now humbly feeding the 


roots of the flowers whose dead stalks they beat upon 
| all the winter long.* Instead, the sky has put on the 


garments of praise. Her blue, coloured after the 
sapphire-floor on which stands the throne of Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life, is dashed and glori- 
fied with the pure white of sailing clouds, and at 
morning and evening prayer, puts on colours in which 
the human heart drowns itself with delight—green 
and gold and purple and rose. Even the icebergs 
floating about in the lonely summer seas of the north 
are flashing all the glories of the rainbow. But, 
indeed, is not this whole world itself a monument of 
the Resurrection? The earth was without form and 
void. The wind of God moved on the face of the 
waters, and up arose this fair world. Darkness was 
on the face of the deep : God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
and there was light. 

‘‘In the animal world as well, you behold the goings 
of the Resurrection. Plainest of all, look at the story of 
the butterfly—so plain that the pagan Greeks called it 
and the soul by one name—Psyche. Psyche meant 
with them a butterfly or the soul, either. Look how 
the creeping thing, ugly to our eyes, so that we can 


| hardly handle it without a shudder, finding itself 
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growing sick with age, straightway falls a spinning 
and weaving at its own shroud, coffin, and grave, all 
in one—to prepare, in fact, for its resurrection ; for it 
is for the sake of the resurrection that death exists. 
Patiently it spins its strength, but not its life, away, 
folds itself up decently, that its body may rest in quict 
till the new body is formed within it; and at length 
when the appointed hour has arrived, out of the body 
of this crawling thing breaks forth the winged splendour 
of the butterfly—not the same body—a new one built 
out of the ruins of the old—even as St. Paul tells us 
that it is not the same body we have in the resurrec- 
tion, but a nobler body like ourselves, with all the 
imperfect and evil thing taken away. No more 
creeping for the butterfly ; wings of splendour now. 
Neither yet has it lost the feet wherewith to alight on 
all that is lovely and sweet. Think of it—up from 
the toilsome journey over the low ground, exposed to 
the foot of every passer-by, destroying the lovely 
leaves upon which it feeds, and the fruit which they 
should shelter, up to the path at will through the air, 
and a gathering of food which hurts not the source of 
it, and is but as a tribute from the loveliness of the 
flowers to the yet higher loveliness of the flower- 
angel: is not this a resurrection? Its children too 
shall pass through the same process, to wing the air 
of a summer noon, and rejoice in the ethereal and the 
pure. 

‘To return yet again from the human thoughts 
suggested by the symbol of the butterfly—” 

Here let me pause for a moment—and there was a 
corresponding pause, though but momentary, in the 
sermon as I spoke it—to mention a curious, and to 
me at the moment an interesting fact. At this 
point of my address, I caught sight of a white butter- 
fly, a belated one, flitting about the church. Ab- 
sorbed for a moment, my eye wandered after it. It 
was near the bench where my own people sat, and, 
for one flash of thought, I longed that the butterfly 
would alight on my Wynnie, for I was more anxi- 
ous about her resurrection at the time than about 
anything else. But the butterfly would not. And 
then I told myself that God would, and that the 
butterfly was only the symbol of a grand truth, and 
of no private interpretation, to make which of it was 
both selfishness and superstition. But all this passed 
in a flash, and I resumed my discourse. 

—‘‘I come now naturally to speak of what we 
commonly call the Resurrection. Some say: ‘ How 
can the same dust be raised again, when it may be 
scattered to the winds of heaven?’ It is a question 
I hardly care to answer. The mere difficulty can in 
reason stand for nothing with God; but the apparent 
worthlessness of the supposition renders the question 
uninteresting to me. What is of import is that I 
should stand clothed upon, with a body which is my 
body because it serves my ends, justifies my con- 
sciousness of identity from being, in all that was good 
in it, like that which I had before, while now it is 
tenfold capable of expressing the thoughts and feel- 
ings that move within me. How can I care whether 
the atoms that form a certain inch of bone should 
be the same as those which formed that bone when I 








object to having the same worn muscles, the same 
shrivelled skin with which I may happen to die. 
Why give me the same body as that? Why not 
rather my youthful body, which was strong, and 
facile, and capable? The matter in the muscle of my 
arm at death would not serve to make half the 
muscle I had when young. But I thank God that 
St. Paul says it will not be the same body. That body 
dies—up springs another body. I suspect myself that 
those are right who say that this body being the seed, 
the moment it dies in the soil of this world, that mo- 
ment is the resurrection of the new body. The life in 
it rises out of it in a new body. This is not after it is 
put in the mere earth; for it is dead then, and the 
germ of life gone out of it. If aseed rots, no new 
body comes of it. The seed dies into a new life, and so 
does man. Dying and rotting are two very different 
things.—But I am not sure by any means. As I 
say, the whole question is rather uninteresting to 
me. What do I care about my old clothes after I have 
done with them? What is it to me to know what 
becomes of an old coat or an old pulpit gown? I have 
no such clinging to the flesh. It seems to me that 
people believe their bodies to be themselves, and are 
therefore very anxious about them—and no wonder 
then. Enough for me that I shall have eyes to see 
my friends, a face that they shall know me by, and 
a mouth to praise God withal. I leave the matter 
with one remark, that I am well conéent to rise as 
Jesus rose, however that was. For me the will of 
God is so good that I would rather have his will done 
than my own choice given me. 

‘* But I now come to the last, because infinitely the 
most important part of my subject—the resurrection 
for the sake of which all the other resurrections exist 
—the resurrection unto Life. This is the one of which 
St. Paul speaks in my text. This is the one I am 
most anxious—indeed, the only one I am anxious to 
set forth, and impress upon you. 

‘‘Think, then, of all the deaths you know; the 
death of the night, when the sun is gone, when friend 
says not-a word to friend, but both lie drowned 
and parted in the sea of sleep; the death of the 
year, when winter lies heavy on the graves of the 
children of summer, when the leafless trees moan in 
the blasts from the ocean, when the beasts even 
look dull and oppressed, when the children go about 
shivering with cold, when the poor and improvident 
are miserable with suffering; or think of such a 
death of disease as befalls us at times, when the man 
who says, ‘Would God it were morning!’ changes 
but his word, and not his tune, when the morning 
comes, crying, ‘ Would God it were evening!’ when 
what life is left is known to us only by suffering, and 
hope is amongst the things that were once and are no 
more—think of all these, think of them all together, 
and you will have but the dimmest, faintest picture of 
the death from which the resurrection of which I have 
now to speak, isthe rising. I shrink from the attempt, 
knowing how weak words are to set forth the death, 
set forth the resurrection. Were I to sit down to 
yonder organ, and crash out the most horrible dis- 
sonances that ever took shape in sound, I should give 


died? All my life-time I never felt or thought of | you but a weak figure of this death; were I capable 


the existence of such a bone! 





On the other hand, I 


of drawing from many a row of pipes an exhalation of 
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dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, such as Milton 
himself could have invaded our ears withal, I could 
give you but a faint figure of this resurrection. Neyer- 
theless, I must try what I can do in my own way. 
‘‘Tf into the face of the dead body, lying on the bed, 
waiting for its burial, the soul of the man should 
begin to dawn again, drawing near from afar to look 
out once more at those eyes, to smile once again 
through those lips, the change on that face would be 
indeed great and wondrous, but nothing for marvel 
or greatness to that which passes on the counte- 
nance, the very outward bodily face of the man who 
wakes from his sleep, arises from the dead and 
receives light from Christ. Too often indeed, the 
reposeful look on the face of the dead body would 
be troubled, would vanish away at the revisiting of 
the restless ghost; but when a man’s ova right true 
mind, which God made in him, is restored to him 
again, and he wakes from the death of sin, then 
comes the repose without the death. It may take 
long for the new spirit to complete the visible change, 
but it begins at once, and will be perfected. The 
bloated look of self-indulgence passes away like the 
leprosy of Naaman, the cheek grows pure, the lips 
return to the smile of hope instead of the grin .of 
greed, and the eyes that made innocence shrink and 
shudder with their yellow leer grow childlike and 
sweet and faithful. Themammon-eyes, hitherto fixed 
on the earth, are lifted to meet their kind ; the lips that 
mumbled over figures and sums of gold learn to say 
words of grace and tenderness. The truculent, re- 
pellent, self-satisfied face begins to look thoughtful 
and doubtful, as if searching for some treasure of 
whose whereabouts it had no certain sign. The face 
anxious, wrinkled, peering, troubled, on whose lines 
you read the dread of hunger, poverty, and naked- 
ness, thaws into a smile; the eyes reflect in courage 
the light of the Father’s care; the back grows erect 
under its burden with the assurance that the hairs of 
its head are all numbered. But the face can with all 
its changes set but dimly forth the rising from the 
dead which passes within. The heart, which cared 
but for itself, becomes aware of surrounding thou- 
sands like itself, in the love and care of which it 
feels a dawning blessedness undreamt of before. 
From selfishness to love—is not this a rising from 
the dead? The man whose ambition declares that 
his way in the world would be to subject everything 
to his desires, to bring every human care, affection, 
power, and aspiration to his feet—such a world it 
would be, and such a king it would have, if individual 
ambition might work its will! if a man’s opinion of 
himself could be made out in the world, degrading, 
compelling, oppressing, doing everything for his own 
glory !—and such a glory !—but a pang of light strikes 
this man to the heart; an arrow of truth, feathered with 
suffering and loss and dismay, finds out—the open 
joint in his armour, I was going to say—no, finds 
out the joint in the coffin where his heart lies festering 
ina death so dead that itself calls it life. He trembles, 
he awakes, he rises from the dead. No more he seeks 
the slavery of all: where can he find whom to serve ? 
how can he become if but a threshold in the temple 
of Christ, where all serve all, and no man thinks first 
of himself? He to whom the mass of his fellows, 








as he massed them, was common and unclean, bows 
before every human sign of the presence of the making 
God. The sun, which was to him but a candle with 
which to search after his own ends, wealth, power, 
place, praise—the world, which was but the cavern 
where he thus searched—are now full of the mystery 
of loveliness, full of the truth of which sun and wind 
and land and sea are symbols and signs. From a 
withered old age of unbelief, the dim eyes of which 
refuse the glory of things a passage to the heart, he 
is raised up a child full of admiration, wonder, and 
gladness. Everything is glorious to him; he can be- 
lieve, and therefore he sees. It is from the grave 
into the sunshine, from the night into the morn- 
ing, from death into life. To come out of the ugly 
into the beautiful; out of the mean and selfish into 
the noble and loving; out of the paltry into the great; 
out of the false into the true; out of the filthy into the 
clean ; out of the commonplace into the glorious; out 
of the corruption of disease into the fine vigour and 
gracious movements of health; in a word, out of evil 
into good—is not this a resurrection indeed—-the re- 
surrection of all, the resurrection of Life? God grant 
that with St. Paul we may attain to this resurrection 
of the dead. 

*‘This rising from the dead is often a long and a 
painful process. Eyen after he had preached the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, and suffered much for the 
sake of his Master, Paul sees the resurrection of the 
dead towering grandly before him, not yet climbed, 
not yet attained unto—a mountainous splendour and 
marvel still shining aloft in the air of existence, 
still, thank God, to be attained, but ever growing in 
height and beauty as, forgetting those things that 
are behind, he presses towards the mark, if by any 
means he may attain to the resurrection of the dead. 
Every blessed moment in which a man- bethinks 
himself that he has been forgetting his high calling, 
and sends up to the Father a prayer for aid; every 
time a man resolves that what he has been doing he 
will do no more; every time that the love of God, or 
the feeling of the truth, rouses a man to look first up 
at the light, then down at the skirts of his own gar- 
ments—that moment a divine resurrection is wrought 
in the earth. Yea, every time that a man passes from 
resentment to forgiveness, from cruelty to compassion, 
from hardness to tenderness, from indifference to 
carefulness, from selfishness to honesty, from honesty 
to generosity, from generosity to love,—a resurrec- 
tion, the bursting of a fresh bud of life out of the 
grave of evil gladdens the eye of the Father watch- 
ing his children. Avake then, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ will give thee 
light. As the harvest rises from the wintry earth, so 
rise thou up from the trials of this world a full ear in 
the harvest of Him who sowed thee in the soil that 
thou mightest rise above it. As the summer rises from 
the winter, so rise thou from the cares of eating and 
drinking and clothing into the fearless sunshine of 
confidence in the Father. As the morning rises out 
of the night, so rise thou from the darkness of 
ignorance to do the will of God in the daylight ; 
and as a man feels that he is himself when he wakes 
from the troubled and grotesque visions of the night 
into the glory of the sunrise, even so wilt thou feel 
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that then first thou knowest what thy life, the glad- 
ness of thy being is. As from painful tossing in 
disease, rise into the health of well-being. As from 
the awful embrace of thy own dead body, burst forth 
in thy spiritual body. 
indwelling will of the Father, even as thy body will 
respond to thy indwelling soul. 


‘White wings are crossing ; 
Glad waves are tossing ; 
The earth flames out in crimson and green : 
Spring is appearing, 
Summer is nearing— 


Where hast thou been 2 


Arise thou, responsive to the |’ 


‘ Down in some cavern, 
Death’s sleepy tavern, 
Housing, carousing with spectres of night ? 
The trumpet is pealing 
Sunshine and healing— 
Spring to the light.’” 

With this quotation from a friend’s poem, I closed 
my sermon, oppressed with a sense of failure; for 
ever the maryel of simple awaking, the mere type of 
the resurrection eluded all my efforts to fix it in 
words. I had to comfort myself with the thought 
that God is so strong that he can work eyen with our 
failures. 
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BY THE 


Ir is not uncommon to read in the preface to works | 


which good men have left as legacies to the church, 
that their lives, passed amid quiet scenes and in the 
routine of useful but common duties, furnished few 
materials for biography. Their course in life less 
resembles a river that often swells into floods,—here 
leaps the foaming cataract, there thunders among the 
rocks through which it has cut itself a path, and only 
rests in great deep pools, to gather strength, as it were, 
for another rush,—than one which, while adorning the 


landscape and imparting verdure to the fields it flows | 


through, steals along in silence to the sea. Such tran- 
quillity and monotony were not features of David’s life. 


EDITOR. 


there; and its rulers, who furnish an illustration of the 
| saying, ‘‘ The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth,” 
consciousof guilt, dread that he hascome to call them to 
account. His business is not with them; but with this 
youth, Jesse’s youngest son. Hitherto known only by 
the maidens of an obscure hill town for the beauty of his 
person, and among its shepherd lads for his manly bra- 
very, David is to be called to fill the throne. Saul was 
the choice of the people, but he is the choice of God. 
Modestly he enters the great man’s presence—wonder- 
ing what he can haye to do with him—and has no 
sooner appeared than the Lord says to Samuel, ‘‘This is 
| he; arise, anoint him !”—and there, beside a smok- 





| 
| 





It fills a much larger space in the Bible than any other | | ing altar, agitated by the new and strange emotions 
—occupying a8 many as sixty-one chapters, though | the vision of a sceptre raises, David is kneeling at the 
the history of Jacob is completed in eleven, and that of | prophet’s feet, and in the oil poured on his golden 
Abraham, the friend of God and father of the chosen | locks receiving the investiture of a king. 
race, in fourteen ; and as one might safely infer from! The next view shows us the path ‘to his brilliant 
that circumstance, it is full of interesting andimportant fortunes beginning to open. A messenger appears in 
incidents. Indeed his history is one we should now-a- | Bethlehem, summoning him from the sheepfolds to the 
days call sensational; being crowded with events almost | palace. Since the day the Spirit of the Lord left the 
more strange and stirring than are usually represented | king to abide on David, a darkness, like what falls on 
on the stage, or woven into the pages of a romance. | the earth when the sun deserts the sky, had fallen on 
The curtain at its rising shows us a valley among the | the mind of Saul; and now, harp in hand, the stripling 
quiet hills of Bethlehem, where a beautiful lad leads his | stands before the throne and its moody, gloomy occu- 
snowy flock to the banks of asilent stream ; and sitting | pant, to charm his ear with music, and with its soft 
down on the sward beneath the shadow of agreat rock, | and gentle magic to conjure the fiend away. Butasa 
passes the timein meditation—now casting his thoughts boat, though now raised high on their foaming crest, 
into the form of poetry, and now pouring them forth | is soon lost to view in the trough of the waves, David, 


in song to the music of his harp. A peaceful scene! 
but howsuddenly it changes? A terrific roar, the flying | 
sheep, and a cry of pain startle the shepherd. Bound- | 
ing from the thicket, a lion has seized a lamb, and is 
bearing it off in itsbloody jaws. The stripling leaps 
to his feet; and dropping the harp for his staff, 
throws himself in the path of the spoiler. They close 
in deadly combat—a lad against a lion. Stunned bya 
shower of blows, the sayage beast drops its prey to 
throw himself with a roar on his brave antagonist. 
With a brief prayer to God, he seizes the lion by the 
beard, and striking at the shaggy breast he offers, buries 
a knife in his heart; lays him dead at his feet. 

The next scene presents a change breaking, like the 
rosy dawn, on David’s fortunes. Summoned from the 
flock, he returns to Bethlehem to find the whole town in 
a state of unusual excitement. Samuel, long the judge, 
and still the venerable prophet of Israel, has arrived 


apparently the sport of fickle fortune, disappears once 
more into the obscurity of country life. He leaves 
the royal presence — happy probably to exchange a 
courtier’s for a shepherd’s attire; and escape from 
the jealousies and contentions of a palace to his pipe 
and harp and simple home, to the little flock and 
quiet hills of Bethlehem. 

Again the scene shifts. Now he stands on the 
pinnacle of his fame; the cynosure of all eyes; his 
name familiar as a household word; his story told by 
every hearth ; the acknowledged saviour of his coun- 
try, and the burden of its songs; the envy of her 
youths, and the admiration of her high-born and 
fairest maidens. Goliath has fallen to his sling; the 
people go to gaze on the grim head that stands 
bleaching in the sun; and the giant’s sword is hung 
in the house of God--a trophy, not so much of Dayid’s 
prowess, as that He who delivered him from the paw 
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of the lion, and the paw of the bear, also delivered 
him from the hands of the Philistine. 

But as the waves of a flowing tide, though it advances 
steadily on the naked sands as each curls and breaks, 
retreat back again into the bosom of the sea, so David's 
fortunes seemed to flow and ebb. The son-in-law of 
Saul, the beloved friend of Jonathan, the first man at 
court, the leader of the host, the idol of the people, he 
appears in the next scene flung as by a sudden change 
of fortune into the very dust. A price lies on his head ; 
an outlaw no man dares to shelter, and whose fallen 
fortunes none follow but a few retainers in circum- 
stances almost as desperate as his own, he is hunted, 
like a wild beast, from cave to cave, and hill to hill. 

Yet as when a storm with flashing lightnings, and 
peals that shake the heavens, and rains that swell the 
streams, disperses the loaded clouds and restores sun- 
shine to the earth, events occur to produce a fayourable 
change in Davyid’s circumstances. Fortune, as the 
world would say, smiles on him again. The fugitive 
of Engedi’s caves, the exile his country had cast out to 
seek protection from its hereditary enemies, is called 
to the throne of Judah. A few years more, and every 
rival dead and gone, the sceptre of Israel falls into his 
hand; and retaining it till his grasp relaxes in death, 
he reigns sole monarch of a country among whose hills 
he had passed his youth as a shepherd, and in whose 
cayes as a fugitive he had been often hiding for his life. 

A strange, what a happy fortune! I am not sure 
of that—a ‘doubt that recalls a story illustrative of 
the happiness which may be enjoyed in humble life ; 
and also of the manner in which God sometimes, even 
in this world, crowns deeds of virtue, and makes the 
bread return which men in faith and kindness had cast 
on the waters. A century and more ago, a youth, 
impatient of control, left his native village and a 
widowed mother—who fell into sore poverty in the 
evening of her days. A humble neighbour, touched 
with pity, received her into his house; shared with 
her the earnings of long hours and his busy shuttle; 
assigned her the warmest corner at his fireside; 
honoured her as a mother; nor ceased his kindness 
till he had laid her grey head in the graye. Long 
afterwards, a stranger, with furrowed brow and sun- 
browned face, appeared in the village. Haying learned, 
in answer to his inquiries, the story of the widow and 
her benefactor, he repairs to the churchyard, and 
returns from her graye to seek the humble house in 
whose tenant she had found a son. The bread 
the cottager had cast on the waters returns in this 
stranger. He is the son who, long years ago, had left 
his mother to the care of others. Her benefactor had 
two children—just then blooming into womanhood. 
He adopts them; and educating, endows them with 
the splendid fortune he had amassed in a distant 
land. One rose to be a countess, and the object 
of a higher adoption, rose to the rank of an heir of 
grace; becoming as eminent for her piety in the 
church, as for her position in the world. Yet, when 
raised to wealth and rank, she often said that these 
had neyer yielded such happiness as she enjoyed 
when, a sun-browned child, she herded her cattle on 
the lea, with larks singing above her head, and daisies 
springing at her naked feet. Similar, probably, was 
the experience of David. 





“‘Covet the best gifts,” says the Apostle; but let 
us not covet great earthly things, or turn an envious 
eye on their possessors, or forget in whatsoever state 
we are therewith to be content. The tops of the 
mountains are naked, and ccld, and bare: the heights 
which ambition eyes and braces its limbs to climb, 
are often wrapt in clouds, chill with mists, white 
with snows, swept by storms and shattered by light- 
nings, from which the yalleys lying at their feet 
are happily exempt. So David found to his painful 
experience. He reaches the throne; but it is to recall 
with a melancholy pleasure the happy youth he spent 
under his father’s roof, and among the hills where, 
free from cares, he passed the live-long day with his 
harp and easy charge. 

“ At ease reclined beneath the verdant shade, 
No more shall I behold my happy flock 
Aloft hang browsing on the rock.” 

Taken from the sheepfolds to be a king, he bids 
farewell to ease, if not to peace, of mind. His life gets 
crowded with events that tax his energies to the 
utmost—many, the result of his position, embittering 
with anxiety his days and nights; and some that 
sprang from the temptations to which he was peculiarly 
exposed, striking his soul with horror, covering his 
head with the deepest shame. In defending or en- 
larging the borders of his kingdom, the sword is almost 
never out of his hand. He finds peace neither abroad 
nor at home. Domestic quarrels wreck his happiness ; 
treachery lurks within the walls of the palace; crimes 
are committed in the very bosom of his family that 
shock the land; acts where rebellion, rape, incest, 
adultery, and murder play their part, succeed each 
other on the stage—making his life, if one of the most 
interesting, the saddest recorded in the word of God. 
We have but to glance at the trials through which he 
passed to approve the title of this article, and under- 
stand the plaintive and dirge-like tones of many a 
psalm. Very different from that glorious scene where, 
under the eyes of the shouting host, he stands before 
Saul flushed with the excitement, and bearing in his 
hand ‘the spoils of battle, one in reading these seems 
to see him in the solitude which sorrow courts; alone; 
an old and bowed-down man; crushed beneath a load 
of grief; the tears dropping from his cheeks as he 
bends over his harp with faltering voice, and hands 
that tremble as they touch the strings. Noman, not 
Job himself, had more reason to cry, ‘“‘O my God, my 
soul is cast down within me; deep calleth unto deep 
at the voice of thy water-spouts; all thy billows and 
thy waves are gone over me.” In some aspects ex- 
plicable, in others inserutably mysterious, there are 
scenes in this good man’s life which make one feel 
that he might haye challenged the whole world, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow!” 

Let us consider Dayid’s afflictions. 

In the ills of poverty, the loss of children, the 
death of old friends, the numerous infirmities of 
age, troubles often gather around the prosperous in 
the decline of life, like clouds about a setting sun. 
Happy for them if these are sanctified: blessed by the 
Spirit of God to wean their affections from scenes they 
| soon must leave, and prepare them, as trees which 
| have the roots that bind them to earth loosened, for 
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being transplanted to heaven! But unlike those who 
are long exempt from troubles, David and they were 
early acquaintances. Wherever there is sunshine there 
are shadows; and these fell coldly and early on his 
path. In consequence, probably, of his brothers 
having learned somewhat of the purpose of Samuel’s 


visit, he became the object of their bitter envy; of such | 


jealousy as cost Joseph his liberty, and almost his life. 


air MTT TT PORN TINT tT * 


Called from the flock to earry provision to his brethren, 
he goes down to the host, to find them, and all Israel, 
panic-stricken. No man will face the giant. He will. 
Though a stripling, his faith and courage rise to the 
occasion. He turns to this soldier and to that, asking, 
‘* What shall be done to the man that killeth this 
Philistine, and taketh away the reproach from Israel ?”’ 
and eyer as the question is answered, his soul swells 


a 


“O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 


higher with a divine indignation, till, under a power 
within that impels him to accept the challenge, he 
breaks out in this exclamation, ‘‘ Who is this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine that he should defy the armies of 
the living God?” And what encouragement does he 
get from his brothers? No thanks to them for that 
day’s work! They eye him with jealousy. Eliab, the 
eldest of them, wounds his feelings, and loads him 
, With unmerited reproaches—‘* Why camest thou down 


hither ?” he asks, ‘‘and with whom hast thou left 
those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy pride 
and the naughtiness of thine heart.” Thus, like 
Joseph, and one greater still—like Jesus, he was 
wounded in the house of his friends. 

This was but the beginning of David’s sorrows. 
As the sun, on breaking through the haze to warm 
the air and shine in cloudless splendour, calls from 
their shades a swarm of insects, which pursue the 



























































_ titude and heavenly composure which David main- 


@or sought to avenge them. He loved the country 
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traveller and pierce him with their stings, his pros- 
perity exposed David to a host of evils. It awoke 
feelings in Saul’s breast, not of envy only, but of the 
bitterest hatred. From the day that joyous mothers 
and maidens sang, ‘‘Saul hath slain his thousands, 
but David his tens of thousands,” David was pursued 
with deadly animosity by him whose crown his 
valour had saved, and whose life he twice generously 
spared. The saviour of his country, no worse fate 
could have befallen its greatest enemy. He has to 
flee from the bosom of his family; he is driven from 
house and hold; dishonoured as well as disgraced, his 
wife, the princess whom his courage won, is torn from 
his arms, and given to another. Reduced to the most 
terrible straits, famine threatens him with death on 
this side, and the edge of the sword on that; than 
savage deserts and mountain caves, other home has he 
none, nor bed but the bare ground, nor associates but 
men in debt, discontented, and in distress—a base and 
lawless crew, from whose society, in other and happier 
circumstances, he had recoiled with disgust and horror. 

The heathen said that a good man suffering ad- 
versity well was a sight for the godstolook on. Such 
a sight is here. Some of his sweetest psalms, com- 
posed when he was hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains, remain to testify to the indomitable for- 


tained amid a sea of troubles. He suffered wrongs, 


which had forsaken him; nor, unlike most other out- 
laws, did he ever draw his sword but against its 
enemies. So hemmed in on all sides that, escape 
seeming as impossible as Saul remained implacable, 
he once despaired, and cried, ‘I shall perish one day 
by the hand of Saul;” yet, when his courage twice 
placed his enemy in his power, twice he spared him. 
He put aside the spear that gleamed in the moonlight 
above the sleeping king, and which Abishai had raised 
to bury in his heart; and when at length Saul left the 
gloomy hut of Endor, to meet his fate in battle, this 
generous man, burying his enemy’s crimes and,his 
own wrongs in one graye, lamented ‘his fall, and 
avenged his death. 

Yetthose afflictions he suffered, and suffered for years, 
at the hand of Saul, and of others also, were but the 
big drops that precede the storm. When Saul slept 
in his bloody grave, and he himself had exchanged 
the caves of Engedi for a palace, and the hardships of an 
outlaw for the pomp and pleasures of a throne, it burst 
out on him in its wildest fury. To many a man his 
home offers a quiet retreat from the battle and struggles 
of life—he forgets them at evening in the bosom of 
his family. Alas for David! his home was the scene 
of his most painful trials. Many foul crimes have de- 
filed fair palaces, and murder has stained their floors 
with blood; but neither in robbers’ den nor in the 
lowest haunts of vice have worse deeds been done 
than wrecked the peace of David. Within walls sacred 
to the domestic virtues, to pure love, and the tenderest 
affections, his daughter stands before him, dishonoured 
and deflowered—her brother the author of this shock- 
ing crime. Who can fancy David's feelings when 
he looked on Tamar’s tears, and listened, with grief 
and consternation on his countenance, to a story 





that filled the whole land with horror? But hardly | 
IV.—33. 





has that earthquake-shock passed away when another 
follows. Tragedy on tragedy! The crime a father 
allowed to go unpunished her brother avenges. 
Biding his time, and, when suspicion is lulled, draw- 
ing Amnon, the perpetrator of that monstrous wicked- 
ness, into his toils, Absalom gives the signal, and, 
smitten by his servants, his brother dies. But ah! 
the sword that Absalom passed through Amnon’s body 
pierced Dayid’s heart. Was ever father so afflicted ¢ 
Alas the day! Wails fill the palace; and there—a 
sadder sight than Job sitting beggared and childless 
on the grave of all his children—he rends his gar- 
ments; and, struck down by the blow, falls prostrate 
to the ground, his children standing around him 
dissolved in tears, and mingling their cries with his. 

He has to drink still deeper ‘‘of the wine of astonish- 
ment.” Hardly has time, the great healer, closed that 
wound, when Absalom, his fayourite son, whom he 
had forgiven, inflicts a deeper one; commits a crime 
of yet darker dye. In reading how the Pope’s soldiers, 
to obtain speedy possession of their jewels, were wont 
to sever the fingers of Huguenot ladies from their 
bleeding hands, I have wondered at the savage cruelty; 
but what cruelty, or crime, to be compared with his 
who, to possess himself the sooner of his father’s 
crown, sought to sweep off his father’s head? But for 
that bloody purpose Absalom, plying every traitorous 
art, poisoned the ears, and stole away the hearts of the 
people; seduced his father’s soldiers and councillors 
from their allegiance; and sowed the seeds of dis- 
content broadcast throughout the land. Now deem- 
ing things ripe for revolt, he drops the mask, and 
breaks out into open and monstrous rebellion. What 
sins too great for the man to commit whom God aban- 
dons, and the devildrives ? Lost toshame, he publicly 
dishonours his father’s bed; and has rewards for the 
assassin who will bring his gory grey head and lay 
it at his feet. We have seen many a sad sight; but 
none to be compared to this aged monarch, full of 
honours and of years, worthy of all filial love and 
public veneration, who had no subject but should 
have fought, nor child but should have died for 
him, flying with a few followers, under the cloud of 
night, to escape the sword of his own son. And when 
tidings. came of Absalom’s death, how terrible his 
grief—he wrings his hands, and, as he goes up to his 
chamber, ever and anon stops to raise his swimming 
eyes in mute appeal to heaven for pity, or give vent 
to the love and unutterable anguish of his broken 
heart, crying, ‘‘O, my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom, would God I had died for thee! O Absalom, 
my son, my son!” 

The cause of his afflictions. 

Our springs and streams rise in wet, and fall in dry 
weather. They are formed, and fed by rain; and thus 
when the river, on some day of unclouded sunshine, 
suddenly rises and swells till it roars in red flood 
‘* between bank and brae,’’ we conclude that the 
mountains from which it descends have been bellow- 
ing with thunder, and deluged with showers of rain. 
Nor to any other cause than rainfall do we attribute 
the springs and streams of those regions where, as in 
Egypt, for instance, snow never falls, nor even rain, 
for a long course of years. Though the source of 
the Nile, and of those annual inundations to which 
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Egypt, once the granary of Rome, owes its remark- 
able fertility, was long enveloped in the profoundest 
mystery, it was never doubted that the cradle of that 
ancient river lay in some mountain region on which 
the loaded air discharged enormous quantities of snow 
or rain. Now as rain, however remote the place where 
it falls be from the river where it flows, or the fountain 
where it springs, is the source of their waters, so, 
directly or indirectly, through an immediate or remote 
connection, all sorrow has its source in sin—‘‘no sin 
no sorrow” is as true an adage as “‘ no cross no crown.” 

The song of every bird, the happy gambols of every 
lambkin, the merry mazy dance of insects in the 
warm air of a summer evening, present God to us 
in an aspect of divine benignity—as taking plea- 
sure in all his works; and careful for the enjoyment 
of his meanest creatures, as filling their hearts with 
gladness. No heretics are further from the truth 
than those who regard the Divine Being as indif- 
ferent to the happiness of his creatures; or as capa- 
ble of doing what no kind, no just, no upright judge 
would do—of punishing innocence, or laying afilic- 
tions on any one without a cause. It is a canon of 
our courts of justice that it is better that nine guilty 
men should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer; and, as the spectre asked of Eliphaz, 
‘*Shall a mortal man be more just than God? Shall 
a man be more pure than his Maker?” He has no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth. And so far 
from regarding Him as, to use the words of the para- 
ble, ‘fan austere man who taketh up what he laid not 
down, and reapeth what he did not sow,” I believe that 
man to be in some respects most like God whose 
greatest happiness is to make others happy. How 
can I believe else of Him who so loved the world as to 
give his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have everlasting life ? 

It is, I say, in no case God, but sin which is the 
source and cause of evil. This is the bitter fountain 
from which, directly or remotely, all sorrows flow; 
and the simple reason why there is no sorrow in 
heaven, is that there is no sin there. But while this 
is true, and the Fall, the sin of man in Eden, is the 
only key that opens to any extent whatever the mys- 
tery of world-wide suffering, men suffer many afilic- 
tions which cannot be traced directly and imme- 
diately to their sins. It is always well when we 
are afflicted to inquire whether there is any cause for 
the Lord having a controversy with us; at the same 
time Jesus warns us against the error of referring 
every special suffering to some special sin. This were, 
like Job’s friends, to persecute him whom God has 
smitten, and talk to the grief of those whom He has 
wounded. ‘‘ Think ye,” said our blessed Lord, “ that 
those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
and slew them, were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem ? I tell you, nay; but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” Meanwhile, the tares 
grow with the wheat, and not seldom grow the taller 
of the two; meanwhile, the goats go with the sheep, 
and climbing, according to their natural instincts, 
heights the others never reach, form often the most 
conspicuous part of the flock. It were a great mistake 
to suppose that the dispensations of Providence afford 
any infallible criterion by which to judge of our relation- 





ship, as friends or foes, to God—‘‘ Many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous” —‘*‘ Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourge the veryson that He receiveth.” 
Blessed balm this to bleeding hearts; a truth graphi- 
cally set forth in that story where piety, clad in rags, 
sits begging at the gate, while sin is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fares sumptuously every day ! 

Still—and let it be a warning both to saints and 
sinners—it often happens in the providence of God, and 
no doubt through divine intention, that men’s sins 
find them out. Justified through faith in the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ, his people are forgiven the 
iniquity of their sin ; yet they are made to smart for it. 
Their sin produces suffering, and the suffering re- 
minds them of their sin—the connection between the 
two being not remote but direct,—manifest as that 
between drunkenness and rags; between theft and a 
prison ; between debauchery and an impaired constitu- 
tion ; between a woman’s fall from the paths of virtue 
and her loss of place, and character, and honest bread. 

In this light David presents one of the most re- 
markable beacons ever set up to warn the unwary ; and 
teach him ‘‘ that thinketh he standeth to take heed lest 
he fall.” Was his house rent asunder by domestic quar- 
rels? Was it the scene of crimes such as have seldom 
broken a father’s heart, or stained the purity and 
wrecked the peace of families? It may seem a great 
mystery to some how so good a man should have been 
so sorely tried. But itis no mystery. He reaped ag? 
he had sowed. If a.second wife and a second family 
often breed discord among ourselves, with.a plurality 
of wives—numbering at least seven or eight—David 
had nothing else than dispeace to look for. His 
domestic troubles were the price he paid for the plea- 
sures of polygamy—for disregarding the ancient law of 
Eden, and indulging in a practice which has proved 
the curse of every country where it prevailed. The 
offspring of different mothers, and inflamed by their 
jealousies, envyings, rivalries, and other bad passions, 
his children neither did, nor could regard each other 
with the affections to which we owe the peace and 
purity of our Christian homes. Hence the troubles 
that distracted, and the crimes that disgraced his 
house. In these his sin found him out. 

This retribution was still more painfully, and not 
less plainly exemplified in the unnatural and mon- 
strous rebellion of Absalom. It may be traced to his sin 
in the matter of Bathsheba. In that crime he sowed the 
wind, and in this rebellion he reaps the whirlwind— 
the death of the child, the fruit of their guilty love, being 
but the beginning, and the least, of all the sorrows 
of which his adultery was the fatal source. Bathsheba 
may not be known to many but as the wife of Uriah— 
that gallant soldier whose fate is so pitiful, and whos 
murder, planned with the coolest deliberation, and 
accomplished by the basest treachery, is David’s black- 
est crime; one that constrains us to exclaim, “ Lord, 
what isman?” ‘Cease ye from man, whose breath 
is in his nostrils: for wherein is he to be accounted 
of?” But on examining the Scriptures we find some- 
thing more about this woman of fatal beauty and too 
easy virtue—whose simplest effort to fly, Joseph-like, 
from temptation might have recalled the king to his 
senses and his saintship; saying both from a load of 
guilt, and a sea of troubles. 
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It appears from one genealogy that Bathsheba was 
the daughter of Eliam, and from another that her 
father Eliam was the son of Ahithophel, the Gilonite, 
Dayid’s counsellor. This near relationship between 
Bathsheba and Ahithophel throws a flood of light on 
Absalom’s rebellion ; for what more likely than that 
through means of that, Ahithophel sought vengeance 
for the wrongs which, in the double crime of adultery 
and murder, the king had committed against him and 
his house. Revenge is a strong passion in all, but 
especially in the bosom of eastern nations. There, 
concealed under smiling and specious appearances, it 
will lie burning for long years—like the fires of a 
volcano under the purple vineyards, and fair flowers, 
and umbrageous forests that clothe the mountain’s side. 
Ahithophel’s vindictive passions found their tool in 


Absalom ; and their time when, like the pent-up fires | 


of a volcano, the rebellion burst out. He lent it those 
extraordinary talents which constituted him David’s 
ablest statesman, and led men to say that ‘‘the counsel 
of Ahithophel was as if a man had inquired at the 
oracle of God.” With a devilish craft, for the purpose of 
making reconciliation between the father and son im- 
possible, he counselled. the shameless outrage that 
Absalom perpetrated on the royal concubines. The 
immediate pursuit which would have crowned the 
revolt with success, was also. his sagacious but blood- 
thirsty advice. He it was who fanned the flames 
of ambition in Absalom’s bosom; he steeled his 
heart against the relentings which would otherwise 
have stayed his hand. In this man, whom he had 
deeply wronged, David saw the head, and front, and 
mainspring of the conspiracy. Thus God reminded him 
of his crimes, and showed him his sin in its punish-~ 
ment. His case presents a remarkable example of how 
long sin, so far as its effects are concerned, may 
slumber ere it breaks out—like a fire that smoulder- 
ing days and nights in some beam at length bursts 
into flame, and reduces the fairest pile to a blackened 
ruin and a heap of smoking ashes. 

If, like David, we are compelled to trace our sufferings 
to our sins, what a weight does that add to the load! 
Let us pray God that, while He forgives their iniquity 
for Christ’s sake, and takes away their guilt through his 
blood, he would not visit us for our sins. If we are 
to suffer, may it not be for sins, but for righteousness’ 
sake! A light load that—a fortune we should neither 
greatly dread nor deprecate. In words illustrated by 
those heroic spectacles of martyrdom where the 
saints praised God in prisons, took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, embraced the stake, and 
stretched out their hands with good, brave old Latimer 
to bathe them in its rising flames, Jesus says, 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil falsely against you for my 
sake; rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven.” 

The use and profit of his afflictions. 

When Queen Mary, by her marriage, was about to 
plunge herself and the kingdom of Scotland into dark 
and bloody troubles, Knox publicly condemned the 
step. For this she summoned the bold Reformer to 
her presence, complained bitterly of his conduct, and 
saying, ‘‘I yow to God I shall be revenged,” burst 
into a flood of tears. Waiting till she had composed 


| 
| 





herself, he proceeded calmly to make his defence. It 
was triumphant; but produced no other effect on 
Mary than to exasperate her passions. Again she 
began to sob, and weep with great bitterness. While 
Erskine, the friend of both, and a man of mild and 
gentle spirit, tried to mitigate her grief and resentment 
by praising her beauty and accomplishments, Knox 
continued silent—waiting with unaltered countenance 
till the queen had given vent to her feelings. Then 
explaining how he was constrained to sustain her 
tears rather than hurt his conscience and by his 
silence betray the commonwealth, he protested that 
he never took delight in the distress of any creature ; 
and that so far from rejoicing in her majesty’s tears, 
it was with great difficulty he could see his own boys 
weep when he corrected them for their faults. 

In this beautiful expression we see the feelings of 
every father; and in these a faithful, though feeble, 
reflection of the kind heart of God. Inno case does He 
afflict his people willingly; and always for their good. 

‘* We have had fathers of our flesh,” says an apostle, 
‘‘which corrected us, and we gave them reverence. 
Shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of our spirits, and live? For they verily for a few 
days chastened us after their own pleasure, but He for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness.” 
A glorious object ; and what precious consolation to his 
people—to them we may address in the words of the 
prophet: ‘‘O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and 
not comforted?” Why not comforted? God beats his 
people, but it is to make them better; nor when blow 
follows on the back of blow are their trials other than 
the strokes of the flail on a threshing-floor—it falls 
not to bruise the grain, but to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. Deep no doubt were the sorrows that 
wounded, the anguish that tore David’s heart—‘*T am 
poor and needy,” he cries, ‘‘my heart iswounded within 
me. I am gone like the shadow when it declineth. 
My soul is full of troubles, and my life draweth nigh 
unto the grave. Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit ; 
in darkness, in the deeps. Thy wrath lieth hard 
upon me, and thou hast afflicted me with all. thy 
waves. Lord, why castest thou off my soul? Why 
hidest thou thy face from me? I am afflicted, and 
ready to die.” Yet in all this, in David’s as in every 
such case, God afflicted not willingly. 

And how his gracious purpose was accomplished in 
the Psalmist’s afflictions, may be seen, for instance, in 
the sorrow, and even horror, with which he regarded 
his saddest fall. His bitterest enemies could not have 
exposed, nor his dearest friends lamented, it more 
than he did himself. Never man was less like those 
whom a prophet addresses, saying, ‘‘ Hearken unto 
me, ye stout-hearted!” He was not stout-hearted. 
He lies prostrate in the dust, both before God and 
man—concealing nothing ; offering no excuse, or palli- 
ation; his grief, as expressed in the 51st Psalm, not 
grief but agony. If for a time his heart seemed a 
flinty rock, struck by a power mightier than the 
rod of Moses, it pours forth a torrent of tears, and 
prayers, and the deepest sorrow. ‘‘ Have mercy upon 
me, O God,” he cries, ‘‘ according to thy loving kind- 
ness; according to the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter 
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than snow. Cast me not away from thy presence; and | means of our sanctification, and there are no greater 
take not thy Holy Spirit from me. Deliver me from mercies. How many, when they became poor in 
blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation!’’ | this world, have grown rich toward God? How many 

Affliction proved in his case, as in many others, | have found life in the death of dear ones? How 
the greatest preacher. Brought through it and the ; many, by being brought to weep over a broken 
grace of God to a deep sense of the insufficiency of | cistern, have turned their trembling steps to the 
the world, and of the evil of sin, led thereby to earnest | fountain of living water? and when God sent storms 
prayer, with strong crying and tears, for pardon, no | to wreck their earthly happiness, how many ‘‘ on the 
wonder he said, ‘‘It was good for me that I was | broken pieces of the ship” have reached the shore in 
afflicted.” But his afflictions have been good also for | safety? No chastening for the present is joyous, but 
the Church. She owes not a few of his most prized | grievous; yet let us not shrink from its pain, since our 
and precious psalms to the afflictions that brought | blessed Lord makes use of it to work out the peaceable 
out the noblest features of his character, as the | fruits of righteousness. The harrow that tears up the 
darkness of night does the stars, the crushing of some | bosom of the soil, laying it open to heavenly influ- 
flowers their latent odours, and fire the shining metal | ences, to the showers and sunshine of the sky, brings 
which lies concealed in the earthy ore. We had been | joy in harvest. So shall it be with afflictions. Bitter 
great losers if David had not been greatly afflicted. | frosts, by means of which God kills the weeds our 
In these psalms he points us to our refuge in times | hearts are so ready to throw up—thorns he lays on 
of trouble; and furnishes us with language to express our pillow to prevent us spending our lives in sleep— 
the wishes, and relieve the burden of our hearts. So | sharp spurs, without whose touch most would make 
long as men have wounds to heal, and war with sin to | slow progress in the way to heaven ;—afilictions are of 
wage, and faults to confess, and forgiveness to seek, | the greatest advantage to God’s people. They teach us 
and trials to endure, and death to face, so long will | the vanity of the world ; they call us to our senses; they 
his words ascend to the ear of God, from spiritual remind us of our sins; they give depth to repentance ; 
battle-fields and domestic altars, from praying-closets | they give fervour to love; they give wings to prayer ; 
and beds of death. | and they quicken our longings, and, with them, our 

The greatest of all afflictions, as has been justly | preparation for that happy world, where there is no 
said, isan unblessed affliction. On the other hand, let death, nor sickness, nor sin, nor sorrow, and Jesus 
the Holy Spirit, in answer to prayer, turn them into the | wipes away all tears from all eyes. 








INCIDENTS IN OUR LORD’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 
Luke ix. 51—62; x. 1—24. ‘ 

WE are inclined to believe that it was during the | fane man—an enemy to Moses and to their old laws. 
two months’ interval betwixt the Feast of Tabernacles | Not a few were still ready to regard Him asa prophet, 
and the Feast of Dedication that Christ’s last visit to| perhaps the forerunner of the Messiah; but outside 
Galilee was paid—his farewell taken of the home of | the small circle of his immedate attendants there were 
his youth—the scenes of his chief labours. Those | few if any who recognised Him as the Christ of God. 
labours had lasted for about two years, and in them | Of this decline in favour with the multitude his ad- 
an almost ceaseless activity had been displayed. He | versaries greedily availed themselves, and Galilee was 
had many circuits through all the towns and villages | fast becoming as dangerous a home for Him as Judea. 
of the district, performed innumerable miracles, and | Meanwhile his own disciples had been slowly awaken- 
delivered innumerable addresses to larger or smaller | ing from their first low and earthly notions of Him— 
audiences. Yet the visible results had not been great. | their eyes slowly opening to the recognition of the 
He had attached twelve men to Him as his constant | great mystery of his character, as being no other than 
and devoted attendants. There were four or five| the incarnate Son of God. Till they were lifted up 
hundred more ready to acknowledge themselves as, above their old Jewish notions of the Messiah—till 
his disciples. A vast excitement and a large mea- | they came to perceive how singular was the relation- 
sure of public sympathy had at first been awakened. | ship in which Jesus stood to the Father, how purely 
Multitudes were ready to hail Him as the great! spiritual were the ends which He came to accomplish— 
expected deliyerer. But as the months rolled on, | He did not, could not intelligibly speak to them of his 
and there was nothing in his character, or teach-| approaching death, resurrection, and ascension. The 
ing, or doings answering to their ideas of what this | confession of Peter in the name of all the rest that He 
deliverer was to be and do, they got incredulous—| was the Christ, the Son of God, marked at once the 
their incredulity fanned into strength by a growing | arrival of the period at which Jesus began so to speak, 
party headed by the chief Pharisees, who openly | and the close of his labours in Galilee. On both sides, 
rejected and reviled Him. There had not been| on the part of friends and enemies alike, things were 
much in his earlier instructions to which exception | ripening for the great termination, the time had come 
could be taken, but when He began at a later period | ‘that he should be received up,” and “he steadfastly 
to speak of himself as the bread of life, and to de- | set his face to go up to Jerusalem.” 
clare that unless men ate his flesh and drunk his} Starting from Capernaum and travelling southward 
blood they had no life in them, his favour with the | by the route on the west side of the Jordan, He sends 
populace declined, and they were even ready to believe | messengers before his face, who enter a village of the 
all that his enemies insinuated as to his being a pro- | Samaritans. We remember how gladly He had been 
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welcomed two years before in one town of that dis- 
trict, how ready the inhabitants of Sychar had been to 
hail Him as the Messiah, and we may wonder that 
now the people of a Samaritan village should so resist 
his entrance and reject his claims. It may have been 
that they were men of a different spirit from that of 
the Sycharites. But it may also have arisen from 
this—that the Samaritans at first had hoped that if 
He were indeed the Messiah, He would decide in 
favour of their temple and its worship, but that now, 
when they see Him going up publicly to the feasts at 
Jerusalem, and sanctioning by his presence the ordi- 
nances of the sanctuary there, their feelings had 
changed from those of friendliness into those of hosti- 
lity. However it was, the men of this village—the 


first Samaritan one that lay in the Lord’s path— | 


** would not receive Him because his face was as 
though He would go to Jerusalem.” Some marked 
expressions of their unfriendliness had been given, 
some open indignities flung upon his messengers, of 
which James and John were witnesses. These two 
disciples had been lately with their Master on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and had seen there the 
homage that the great prophet Elijah had rendered to 
Him. They were now in the very region of Elijah’s 
life and labours. They had crossed the head of the 
great plain at one end of which stood Jezreel and at 
the other the heights of Carmel. The events of the 
last few days had been filling their minds with vague 
yet unbounded hopes. Their Master had thrown off 
much of his reserve, had shown them his glory on the 
mount, had spoken to them as He had never done 
before, had told them of the strange things that were 
to happen at Jerusalem, had made them feel by the 
very manner of Lis entrance upon this last journey 
from Galilee, that the crisis of his history was draw- 
ing on. He courts secrecy no more. He sends mes- 
sengers before his face. He is about to make a public 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Yet here are Sa- 
maritans who openly despise Him—will not give him 
even a night’s lodging in their village. The fervid 
attachment to Jesus that beats in the hearts of 
James and John kindles into indignation at this 
treatment. This indignation turns into vengeful 
feelings towards the men who were guilty of such 
conduct. They lock around. The heights of Car- 
mel remind them what Elias had done to the false 
prophets, and fancying that they were fired with 
the same spirit, and had a still weightier wrong 
to avenge, they turn to Jesus saying, ‘‘ Lord, wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, even as Elias did?” They expect 
Jesus to enter fully and approvingly into the sentiment 
by which they are animated; they know it springs 
from love to Him ; they are so confident that theirs is 
a pure and holy zeal, that they never doubt that the 
fire from heaven waits to be its minister; they want 
only to get permission to use the bolts of heavenly 
vengeance that they believe are at their command. 
How surprised they must have been when Jesus turned 
and rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of, for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, bet to save them.” 
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He stands represented, as He Himself has taught us, 
in the persons of all his little ones, in the body of his 
Church, the company of the faithful. Among these little 
ones, within that company, how many have there been, 
how many are there still, who cherish the spirit of 
James and John’ who as much need our Lord’s re- 
buke, and who would be as much surprised at that 
rebuke being given? There is no one thicker cloak 
beneath which human passions hide themselves, than 
that of religious zeal—zeal for Christ’s truth, Christ’s 
canse, Christ’s kingdom. Once let a man believe (a 
| belief for which he may have much good reason, for it 
| is not spurious, but real zeal that I am now speaking 
of}—once let a man believe that a true and ardent 
| attachment to Christ, a true and ardent zeal to pro- 
mote the honour of his name, the interests of his 
| kingdom, glows within him, and it is perfectly as- 
tonishing to what extent the consciousness of this 
may delude such a man—shut his eye from seeing it, 
his heart from feeling it—that, under the specious guise 
of such love and zeal, he is harbouring and indulging 
some of the meanest and darkest passions of our 
nature—wounded pride, irritation at opposition, com- 
bativeness, the sheer love of fighting, of having an 
adversary of some kind to grapple with and over- 
come, personal hatred, the deep thirst to be avenged. 
These, and such like passions, did they not, in the 
days gone by, rankle in the breasts of persecutors 
and controversialists ?—of men who claimed to be 
animated in all they said and did by a supreme regard 
to the honour of their Heavenly Master? These, 
| and such like passions, do they not rankle still in the 
| hearts of many, now that the hand of the persecutor 
| has, to so great an extent, been tied up, and the pen 
'of the controversialist restrained ?—prompting still 
E uncharitable judgment, the spiteful remark, the 








harsh and cruel treatment. Christ’s holy character 
and noble cause may have insults offered, deep in- 
juries done to them; but let us be assured that it is 
not by getting angry at those who are guilty of such 
conduct, not by maligning their character, not by the 
visitation of pains and penalties of any kind upon 
them, that these insults and injuries are to be avenged ; 
no, but by forbearance and gentleness, and love and 
pity—by feeling and acting towards all such men as 
our blessed Lord and Master felt and acted towards 
the inhabitants of that Samaritan village. 

Perhaps it was the gentle but firm manner in which 
Jesus rebuked the proposal of the two disciples—tell- 
| ing them how ignorant they were of the true state of 
their own hearts—that led the evangelist to introduce 
here the narrative of those cases in which our Lord 
dealt with other moods and tempers of the human 
spirit which produce often the same self-ignorance, 
and do often seriously interfere with a faithful follow- 
ing of Christ. One man comes—a type of the hasty, 
the impetuous, the inconsiderate—and, volunteer- 
ing discipleship, he proclaims, ‘* Lord, I will follow 
whithersoever thou goest.” Another boastful, self- 
ignorant, self-confident Peter, who has not stopped to 
think what following of Jesus means, or where it will 
carry him—who is unprepared for the difficulties and 
trials of that discipleship which he is in such haste to 





Jesus is not now here for any personal insult to be 
offered—any personal injury to be inflicted ; but still | 


take on. The quieting reply, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
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not where to lay his head,” sends him back to reflect 
somewhat more intelligently and deeply on what his 
offer and promise imply. Another is asked by Christ 
himself to follow Him; but he says, ‘‘ Suffer me first 
to go and bury my father:” a type of the depressed, 
the melancholic—of those whom the very griefs and 
sorrows of this life and the sad duties to which these 
call them stand as a barrier between them and the 
services, the sacrifices, the comforts and consolations of 
the faith. Such need to be taught that there is a duty 
above that of self-indulgence as to any human grief; 
and.so to this man the Lord’s peremptory reply is, 
‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.” A third man asks, that before 
obeying the Saviour’s call, he might be allowed first 
to go and bid his friends and relatives farewell: a 
very natural request—one in which we should imagine 
there was little that was wrong; but the Searcher of 
all hearts sees that there is a hankering here after the 
old familiar way of living—a reluctance of some kind 
in some degree to take the new yoke on; and so the 





warning is conveyed to him in the words, ‘‘No man 
having put his hand to the plough and looking back is | 
fit for the kingdom of God.” So varied was the spirit in 


upon their course his Messianic character should be 
publicly proclaimed, that so a last opportunity for re- 
ceiving or rejecting Him might be afforded. And how 
could this have been better effected than by the mission 
of the seventy ? By the advance of so many men two 
by two before Him, the greatest publicity must have 
been given to all his movements. In every place and 
city the voice of his forerunners would summon forth 
the people to be waiting his approach. The deputies 
themselves could scarcely fail to feel how urgent and 
important the duty was which was committed to their 
hands. Summoning them around Him before He sent 
them forth, Jesus addressed to them instructions 
almost identical with those addressed to the twelve at 
the time of their inauguration as his Apostles. The 
address to the twelve, as reported by St. Matthew 
(chap. x.), was longer, bore more of the character of 
an induction to a permanent office, carried in it 
allusions to duties to be done, persecutions to be 
endured, promises to be fulfilled, in times that were to 
follow the removal of the Lord; but so far as that 
first short mission of the twelve and this mission of 
the seventy were concerned, the instructions were 
almost literally the same. Both were to go forth in 


which men approached Jesus, in whom some readiness | the same character, vested with the same powers, to 


to follow Him appeared, so varied was the manner in | 
which our Lord dealt with such, suiting himself to | 
each particular case with a nicety of adjustment of | 
which in our ignorance we are but imperfect judges, 
but enabling us to gather from the whole that it is 
a deliberate, a cheerful, an entire and unconditional 
surrender of the heart and life that Jesus asks from 
all who would be truly and for ever his. 

Rejected by the Samaritans, Jesus turned to another 
village and chose another route to Jerusalem, in all 
likelihood the well-known and most-frequented one 
leading through Perea, on the east side of the Jordan. 
In prosecuting this journey, He ‘appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two before his 
face into every city and place whither He himself 
would come.” 


| 





Our Lord had gathered around Him in | 


passing from Capernaum to Samaria almost the entire | 


body of his Galilean discipleship. It could scarcely | 
furnish more men than were sent forth on thisimportant | 

mission. 
character was enlisted in the service. 
be imagined that they were employed for no other 


purpose than to provide suitable accommodation be- | 


forehand for their Master. 


Every available disciple of suitable age and 
It can scarcely | 


| 


Theirs was a higher and | 


far more important errand. For the wisest reasons | 


Jesus had hitherto avoided any public proclamation 
of his Messiahship. He had left it to his words and 
deeds to tell the people who and what He was. He 
had not long before this time charged his Apostles 
‘‘ that they should tell no man that He was Jesus the 
Christ.” (Matt. xvi. 20.) But the time had come 
for his throwing aside this reserve—for seeking rather 
than shunning publicity—for letting all men know, 
not only that the kingdom had come, but that He, the 
head of that kingdom, the Christ, the Son of David, 
the King of Israel, was in the midst of them. Before 
his departure from among them, the Israelitish nation 
--« to have this proclaimed through all its borders. 
vas to be the peculiar distinction of his last 

“ngs towards the Holy City—that all along 





| discharge the same office in the same way; to the 
| rejecters and despisers of both the same guilt was 
attached, and upon them the same woes were de- 
nounced. We notice, indeed, these slight differences : 
that the prohibition laid upon the twelve not to go 
into the way of the Gentiles, nor into any city of the 
Samaritans, is now withdrawn, and that the gift of 
miraculous power is seemingly more limited as com- 
mitted to the seventy, being restricted nominally to 
the healing of the sick. But these scarcely affect the 
question when comparison is made between the com- 
missions given to the twelve and to the seventy, as 
employed respectively on the two temporary missions 
on which Jesus sent them forth. The result of that 
comparison is, that no real distinction of any import- 
ance can be drawn between the two. Does this not 
serve, when duly weighed, to stamp, with far greater 
significance than is ordinarily attached to it, the mis- 
sion of the seventy—raising it to the same platform 
with that of the Apostles? It is quite true that the 
Apostles were to be Apostles for life, and the seventy 
were to have no permanent standing or office of any 
kind in the church. But it is equally true that in 
their distinctively apostolic character and office the 
twelve were to haye—indeed, could have—no suc- 
cessors. If, then, the commission and the direc- 
tions given to them are to be taken as guides 
to those who were afterwards to hold office in 
the church, the commission and directions given 
to the seventy may equally be regarded as given 
for the guidance of the membership of the church 
at large; this, the great, the abiding lesson that their 
employment by Jesus carries with it—that it is not to 
ministers or ordained officers of the church alone that 
the duty pertains of spreading abroad amongst those 
around them the knowledge of Christ. To the whole 
church of the living God, to each individual member 
thereof, the great commission comes, “‘ Go thou and 
make the Saviour known.” As the Father sent Him, 
Jesus sends all who own and love Him on the same 
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errand of mercy. Originally the church of Christ was 
one large company of missionaries of the cross, each 
member feeling that to him a portion—differing it may 
be largely both in kind and sphere from that assigned 
to others, but still a portion—of the great task of evan- 
gelising the world was committed ; and it shall be just 
in proportion as the community of the faithful, through 
all its parts, in all its members, comes to recognise 
this to be its function and attempts to execute it, that 
the expansive power that once belonged to it will re- 
turn to it again, and not so much by organized societies 
or the work of paid deputies, but by the living power 
of individual pity, sympathy, and love, spirit after 
spirit will be drawn into the fold of our Redeemer, 
and his kingdom be enlarged upon the earth. 

Where the seventy went,—into what places and cities 
they entered, how they were received, what spiritual 
good was effected by them,—all this is hidden from our 
view. The sole brief record of the result of their 
labours is what is told us about their return. They 
came back rejoicing. One thing especially had struck 
them, and of this only they make mention—that, 
though they had not been told of it beforehand, the 
very devils had been subject unto them through their 
Master’s name. They were pleased, perhaps some- 
what proud, that what nine of the Lord’s own Apostles 
had failed in doing they had done. Jesus tells them 
that his eye had been on them in their progress—that 
He had seen what they could not see—how the powers 
of the invisible world had been moved and Satan had 
fallen as lightning from heaven. He tells them that 
it was no temporary power this with which they had 
been invested—that instead of being diminished, it 
would afterwards be enlarged till it covered and 
brought beneath its sway all the power of the enemy. 
But there was a warning He had to give them. He 
saw that their minds and hearts were too much 
occupied by the mere exercise of power—by the 


most striking and tangible results of the exercise of 


that power. Knowing how faithless an index what 
is done by any agent is of what that agent himself is, 
of his real worth and value in the sight of God, He 
checks so far their joy by saying, ‘‘ Notwithstanding, 
in this rejoice not that the spirits are subject to you; 
but rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” There is a book of remembrance in the 
heavens, the Lamb’s book of life, in which the names 
of all his true and faithful followers are written. It 
may be a great thing to have one’s name inscribed in 
large, enduring letters in the roll of those who have done 
great things for Christ and for Christ’s cause upon this 
earth; but that earthly register does not correspond 
with the one that is kept above. There are names to 
be found in the one that would not be met with in the 
other. There are names which shine bright in the 
one that appear but faintly luminous in the other. 
There are names that have never been entered in 
the one that beam forth with a heavenly brilliance in 
the other. The time comes when over the one the 
waters of oblivion shall pass, and its records be all 
wiped away. The time shall never come when the 
names that shall at last be found written in the other 
shall be blotted out. 

The joy of the disciples had an impure earthly 








element in it which needed correction. No such element | 





was in the joy which the intelligence that the seventy 
brought with them kindled in the Saviour’s breast. He 
was the man of sorrows; a load of inward unearthly 
grief lay heavy upon his heart. But out of that very 
grief—the grief that He endured for the sinful world 
He came to saye—there broke a joy—the purest, the 
sublimest, the most blissful—that felt by Him when 
He saw that the great ends of his mission were being 
accomplished, and that the things belonging to their 
eternal peace were being revealed to the souls of men. 
‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed'them unto babes. Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” Once before 
Jesus had offered up the same thanksgiving in the 
same words to the Father. Wesought then to enter 
a little into its meaning. Now from the very repe- 
tition of it, let us learn how fixed the order is, and 
how grateful we should be that it is#so—that it is to 
the simple, the humble, the teachable, ‘the childlike in 
heart and spirit, that the blessed revelation cometh. 

Blessed we have called it, taking the epithet from 
Christ’s own lips; for after He had offered up that 
thanksgiving to his Father, He turned:to his disciples 
and said to them privately, ‘‘ Blessed are'the eyes which 
see the things that you see: for I :téll you that many 
prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” 

One closing remark upon the position in tho 
spiritual kingdom here tacitly assumed or openly 
claimed by Uhrist. He prefaced his instructions to 
the seventy by saying, ‘‘ The harvest truly is great, 
and the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that He would send forth labourers 
into his harvest.” Who was the Lord of the harvest 
—to whom these prayers of his disciples were to be 
addressed? Does He not tell them when He himself 
immediately thereafter proceeds to send forth some 
labourers, instructing them how the work in the 
great harvest field was to be carried on? Parting 
from Galilee He casts a lingering glance behind upon 
its towns and yillages—Chorasin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum—who shall explain to us wherein the 
exceeding privileges of these cities consisted, and 
wherein their exceeding guilt? Who shall vindicate 
the sentence that Jesus passed, the woes that He de- 
nounced upon them, if He was not the Son of God, 
into whose hands the judgment of the earth hath 
been committed? ‘‘I beheld,” said Jesus, ‘‘ Satan 
like lightning fall from heaven.” ‘Was the vision a 
true one? If so, what kind of eye was it that saw 
it? ‘All things are delivered to me of my Father, 
and no man knoweth who the Son is but the Father, 
and who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son will reveal Him.” With what approach to truth, 
or to propriety, could language like this be used by 
any human, any created being? So is it continually 
here and there along the track of his earthly sojourn, 
the hidden glory bursts through the veil that covers 
it, and im the full majesty of the all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-judging, all-directing One—Jesus of Naza- 
reth presents himself to the eye of faith. 

WrrriamM Hanna. 
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By EDWARD GARRETT. 
A good report un the hamlet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.— WHITLOCK. 
CEAPEES SVS SEW WEA. with one large coloured pane, bearing some appropriate 
‘ WAS very glad | device, in the centre of each window. Two new windows, 
to find myself | containing more coloured glass, were opened north and 
again in my| south of the communion table, thus brightening a 
| quiet village | portion of the building which had formerly been both 
# home. My} dismal and ill-ventilated. The table itself was en- 
little trip to | tirely refitted, and the candlesticks were gone,—into 
London gave | the vestry! The tables of the law were re-written in 
‘Samy US some new | legible characters, and over one was a scroll bearing a 
. 2 topics of con- | verse from the 103rd psalm, “‘ Like as a father pitieth 
| versation, and | his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” 
f my sister was | and over the other was another inscribed with our 
@ much interest- | Saviour’s words, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn 
ed in my ac-|of me: for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
: count of young | shall find rest unto your souls.” 

M‘Callum and| But the change was certainly the new chancel 
hisfriend. But | window. As the worshippers entered, one by one, or 
she took a pre- | in groups, their eyes instantly fell on it, and each 
judice against | countenance brightened. Old Mr. M‘Callum, with 
the latter, and | his daughter, and George Wilmot, were among the 
hazarded the | earliest arrivals. Bessie Saunders came soon after- 
uncharitable | wards, and presently Mr. Herbert and Agnes. And 
conjecture | just before service commenced, Mr. Weston arrived, 
that he was | rather flushed, and in such a twitter that he did not 
“no good.” | notice the attendant who trotted forward to show him 
When she saw Alice she threw out hints to this effect, a pew, but precipitately took refuge in the M‘Callums’ 
which Alice received very quietly, and without any reply. | seat, where presently he became quite at home. 

Mr. Marten’s young relation did not die, but his| The service was conducted in a very simple, spirited 
convalescence was tedious and unsatisfactory, and as | way, and Mr. Marten’s sermon did not attempt to 
he had no other friend to attend him, our rector’s | ‘“‘improve the occasion.” Our young rector had suffi- 
absence from his parish proved a long one. A neigh- | cient judgment to conclude that “occasions” haye a 
bouring clergyman came to us on Sundays, and gave | voice sufficiently eloquent to plead for themselves. 
us two sermons in the Refuge. But Mr. Marten was | And his sermon was very short, but full of those pithy 
at liberty by the time the church repairs were com- | | truths which stick in the mind like arrows, and are 
plete. | not easily shaken out. 

St. Cross was re-opened on the second Sunday in| When all was over, the congregation was in no 
July. The weather was—just beautiful English | hurry to disperse. Some stayed to speak to others 
summer—I can find no better words for it. Ruth | about the new window, and a few old people, whose 
and I set out at the first summons of the new peal of | sight was dim, drew nearer to the chancel to read the 
bells, which were among our improvements. I be- | texts written above the table. 
lieve in church bells, simple, soft, and sweet a) Mr. Marten himself very speedily reappeared from 
sound meet to echo in the sacred memories of child- | the vestry, and it was then I first noticed that Lieu- 
hood’s Sabbath. If once linked with feelings of holy | tenant Blake and his daughter were that day among 
happiness, theirs is a voice which may speak where | the worshippers at St. Cross. He walked off with 
the preacher cannot come, and where the Bible is| them, and asI stood in the churchyard speaking to 
shut. And praised be God, they now sound so widely | Mr. Herbert, I saw the three pause to examine the 
over the world,. that few can wander out of their | skeleton of the house now rapidly rising behind the 
reach. | church, and in front of it Miss Blake turned and 

When we arrived at St. Cross, I was quite satisfied | gazed around, and made some remark. I fancy she 
with the effect of our alterations, which, though suffi- | | said it had a very fine prospect. 
ciently familiar to me while in process, I now saw! ‘‘ Well, my brother,” said Ruth, as we sat down 
for the first time tested by usage. The narrow path | to our dinner that day, ‘‘ you have certainly done 
was widened and gravelled, and many evergreens and | one good work for Upper Mallow @.” 
some flowers were planted about the graves. The} ‘Yes, and only one,” I answered, “for the Refuge 
porch was much enlarged, and the inner doors stood | is yours.” 
wide open. But it was the interior which was most| ‘‘ Mine!” she ejaculated, ‘‘when all I gave was a 
changed. All the windows were widened, which de- | few houschold things.” 
stroyed the monotony of the white wall, and their| ‘‘ You gave the “thought,” I said. ‘‘ The liberal 
opaque glass was exchanged for small clear panes, | deviseth liberal things.” 
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all one can do,” she replied; ‘‘and I have no money 
to give until I die, for as God prospered me just 
sufficiently to be independent, please God I'll never be 
dependent—even on you!” 


my work,” I said presently. ‘‘You must not forget 
that the village has been so liberal, that my share of 
the expense will not exceed a tolerably moderate sub- 
scription.” 
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‘«‘ And I suppose the Lord will accept a plan, if it’s 
«But you should not call even the church repairs 


‘¢ But then, if I gave the scheme for the Refuge,” 
she answered, ‘‘ you gave the scheme for the church, 
and you led the way, and took all the responsibility, 
whether it might prove great or small.” 

“¢ Yes, I’ll own that,” I conceded; ‘‘I do so little 
good that I'll willingly acknowledge all T can.” 








“¢ Now, I'll tell you what, Edward,” said my sister, 
in that business-like tone which always means some- 
thing: ‘‘ you’ve fairly started the Refuge, and in my 
will they’ll find a little endowment, which with the 
annual subscriptions will carry it safely on. And in 
the Refuge, I include the Orphan-home, which will 
cost very little, when once the additional rooms are 
made. So now I'll give you something else to do. 
Establish a village hospital, sir!” 

‘* A village hospital!” I echoed, rather startled. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘ what provision have our 
people in sickness? The very poor are dragged off to 
Hopleigh workhouse infirmary. Should you like to 
go there if you were ill? The class a little better off 
are taken to the hospital in the county town, at great 
expense of time and money and strength, just when 














“Many a hearty blessing did I hear bestowed on Alice M‘Callum.” 


they are all most valuable. You give ten pounds a 
year to that hospital. That ten pounds would be 
worth at least twenty, if you kept it in Upper Mallowe. 
And there would be no tedious recoveries, hindered | 
nd home-sickness, and no more deaths among strange 
aces.” | 
‘But don’t you think the establishment of even a | 
village hospital will be a somewhat complicated | 
matter ?” I ventured to inquire. 
*“*No,” she answered, decisively, ‘‘a country home | 
for the sick is as different from a city hospital as Upper | 
Mallowe is from London. We shan’t want six or | 
eight wards, but about as many rooms. We shan’t | 
want a secretary, and a staff of Sisters of St. Some- | 





thing or another, but just one experienced God-fearing 
woman, with two or three young girls between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age under her.” 

‘‘ Ah,” I said, ‘‘I begin to see the possibility and 
the beauty of your plan, Ruth. Why, it may do great 
good in more ways than one!” 

‘‘With God’s blessing, it certainly will,” she 
answered. ‘‘At the present time, I know of a nice 
house standing empty. It is a detached cottage on 
the lonely side of the green, and it has eight well- 
sized and airy rooms. It may be either rented or 
sold, but it is dearer than the Refuge was.” 

‘Tl buy it, nevertheless,” I said. 
‘“‘Yes, you can certainly afford that,” returned my 
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plain-speaking sister, ‘‘and then it will need service- 


able, suitable furniture, and there must be maintenance 
and salary for the matron—” 

‘*You mean the head nurse,” I interrupted. 

‘*Call her by the wise German name of ‘ house- 
mother,’” my sister went on,—‘‘ that includes all her 
duties; then there will be maintenance for the sick, 
and medical attendance. I think that is all the out- 
going. And the income will include subscriptions, 
the interest from your endowment, for I must leave 
that matter to you, my brother, and small weekly 
payments from the girls who assist the house-mother.” 

‘Weekly payments from the girls?” I queried. 

‘* Certainly,” she answered. ‘‘It will be an excel- 


lent preparation for all branches of domestic life. | 


Any lady interested in a young girl, or the girl’s own 
parents, ought readily to give enough to purchase her 
victuals in exchange for such advantages. House- 
room and instruction will be gratuitous.” 


‘* But will one nurse and two or three girls be suffi- | arrangement if she do not suit the in-comer.” 


cient for the work?” I asked, dubiously. 
‘‘Except during epidemics,” she answered, ‘“ and 


then funds for more aid will not be lacking. What | 


is the average number of hospital cases in this little 
village at one time? Seldom more than five or six, 
and three or four of those not at all serious.” 

‘* But will people have confidence in such a homely 
affair?” I asked. 

‘* Perhaps they'll laugh at it-while they’rein health,” 
she promptly replied, ‘‘ but-when the head is.siek and 
the heart is faint, there’s nothing very reassuring in a 
line of pallets, and.a long row of windows, and a gaunt 
white woman coollynamingone witha number. Then 
one longs for a:roughily plastered room, with the trees 
whispering outside, and familiar faces smiling within. 
Then they'll come tous, and please’ God, they'll never 
laugh at us afterwards!” 

‘* But who shall we choose for the house-mother ?” 
IT inquired. ‘Alice haslittle nursing experience, and 
she is too young: besides, the Refuge cannot spare 
her.” 

‘The Refuge will lose her soon enough,” said Ruth 
significantly, ‘‘ and then we shall find it tolerably hard 
to supply her place.” 

‘*Tf Miss Saunders would like to become principal 
of our hospital,” I observed, ‘‘ surely she would suit 
it admirably. She is clear-headed and kind-hearted, 
and only God can fathom the depth of her patience.” 

‘But what can we do with her sweet sister?” asked 
Ruth with a wry face. 

‘We must get her a situation,” I said. 

“Ay, but wilk she keep it?” queried my sister. 
“Tf I wanted a servant, I would not have her, even 
without wages. I would sooner pension her.” 

‘“‘Then if the worst comes to the worst, we must 
pension her,” I answered. 

‘A fine reward for idleness!” exclaimed Ruth in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Very just towards poor Bessie!” 

“Do you suppose Bessie would like us to pension 
her 2?” T asked slyly. 

‘* Ah, well, I’ll own she would not,” conceded my 
sister, ‘‘and I doubt if she’d not carry her inde- 
pendence as far as to resent our doing.as much for the 
lovely Anne.” 

‘* Nevertheless, if we get Bessie to like our hospital 








scheme,” I said, ‘‘ we will manage the rest some- 
how.” 

‘* Yes, somehow,” assented Ruth. 

Nothing more was said on the subject until Monday 
morhing, when my sister, steadily true to her old 
principle of striking the iron while it was hot, took me 
first to see the empty cottage, and then to visit Miss 
Saunders. Bessie’s face brightened softly as we un- 
folded our plan, though her words were simple and 
cool enough. ‘‘ Yes, she should like it very much, 
but—Anne?”’ 

‘* Make her a present of your business,” said Ruth. 

The dressmaker shook her head. 

‘* Let her sell it to some young woman, and remain 
here as housekeeper,” was my sister’s next sugges- 
tion. 

Miss Bessie smiled dimly, and shook her head again. 

** At least try that experiment,” I said; ‘it will 
certainly do no harm. We can but make some other 


She reflected a few minutes, and then said, ‘It 
can dono harm. I beg pardon for being so slow, but 
the thought of a change rather confuses me. But— 
but I must speak to Anne before anything is decided.” 

She went to the door, and called her sister’s name. 
It was but her proud determination to put the best 
possible appearance on her unhappy family-life. 

Anne presently answered the summons. She en- 
tered, with a grimy‘face, and a dress representing the 
fashion of by-gone years. - Ruth told our errand in a 
few clear words. 

‘“You need not have asked me, Bessie,” said she, 
turning tother-sister. ‘‘ Why should you consider me ? 
Do what you think best for yourself, and I hope you 
will never repent it, but that:you will be quite com- 
fortable at last. Don’t think of me at all,” she added, 
turning to us, “‘ anything will do for me. Some 
respectable young person will take Bessie’s place, and 
T’ll wait on her. I don’t mind drudging all day. Tl 
do anything to please any one. I don’t mind how I 
turn about. Since I’m only fit for mean work, Ill 
not make myself above it.” 

‘No work is mean,” said Ruth, rather fiercely, 
taking up her old argument, ‘“‘except to a mean 
mind ; and a mean mind makes everything mean.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m very glad you agree with our plans,” 
I observed rising, for I foresaw a useless tournament 
between Anne and my sister; ‘‘we shall prest our || 
work forward as much as we can, so prepare as 
quickly as possible for your approaching separation. 
Shall you bring away any of this furniture, Miss 
Saunders ?” I asked. 

‘* Only two or three little things which belong to me 
personally,” she answered. She evidently desired to 
give Anne every advantage. 

‘Ah, that will do,” I said; ‘‘we will provide all 
the rest. By the way,” I added, when we were in the 
passage, and out of Anne’s hearing, ‘I have not 
visited you since Mr. Marten and I brought you that 
sad relic of your poor cousin. I suppose no new 
thought has struck you in connection with that 
affair P” 

‘* No, sir,” she answered, “and I suppose you have 
not seen young M‘Callum yet, to tell him about the 
knife?” 
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«‘T have seen him,” I replied. ‘‘ I went to London 
for a day or two, and I saw him there. But I told | 
him nothing. It struck me that he was not very well, | 
and I thought it best he should not hear of it, till his | 
own people told him in his own home. I hope you 
are not angry with my consideration, Miss Sauuders.”’ 

“Qh, sir,” she replied, ‘if every one considered | 
others as you do, it would be a blessed world!” (Re- 
member, my readers, that she measured my consider- 
ation only by her sister’s, which was nothing at all.) | 

And so Ruth and I walked homeward. | 

‘‘ Our scheme is ripening fast,’”’ I remarked. 

‘‘ Edward,” said she, shortly, ‘I’m in a bad tem- | 

r ! ” 

“Indeed !”” I exclaimed, ‘‘I am sorry for that.” | 

‘‘T daresay you are!” she said, ‘‘ but that does no | 
good. I'll always say that I’m selfish, and that I! 
don’t care for anybody but myself, and that I will 
have my own way! I'll do anything to be different 
from that Anne Saunders! No woman has provoked 
me as much since Laura Carewe. I’m in a regular 
I feel as if I wanted to kick!” 

I knew that at that instant no words of mine would | 
soothe my sister’s ire, so I walked by her side in 
silence. 

And you never told me that you did not think | 
Ewen was well!” she added presently, with no abate- | 
ment of asperity ; ‘“‘ you leave me to find that out for | 
myself, You come home from London and say nothing 
about it to Alice or me. Can TI be sure you are not | 
reserving something else? I’ve a great mind to go 
to London and see him for myself.” 

“My dear Ruth,” I expostulated, ‘‘I said nothing | 
because I thought it might be only my own imagina- 
tion. He will have his holidays in a few weeks. So | 
why should I trouble you or his sister? He would not | 
like a fuss over a trifling ailment or a passing depres- 
sion.” 

**You’d have made fuss enough had it been Agnes 
Herbert,” said my sister, wrathfully. ‘‘ You're al- 
ways noticing whether she looks unhappy or no,— 
though depend on it she has nothing at all to trouble 
her except some fine fantastical sentimentality of her 
own. But women always get all the sympathy. They 
are the porcelain of humanity, of course, with all 
their delicate dandelion virtues which blow away at 
the first breath of every-day air!” 


“Is that your description of Alice M‘Callum and | 
| with the face like the Holy Virgin’s in the picture 


Bessie Saunders ?”’ I asked, gently. 

I knew Ruth heard the question, but she did not 
heed it, and presently started off on a new tack, 
with— 

‘* As I said directly I heard of him, you may depend 
upon it that new friend of Ewen’s is no good. Some 
idle daundering good-for-naught” (when Ruth was 
excited she often used the graphic diction of the 
country-side) ‘‘ who takes no trouble for himself, but 
just lives to trouble honest people. Talk about yam- 
pires! I believe in them. There are people who put 
all their self-made sufferings to suck the very life 
from other people, and never feel their sting them- 
selves. Oh, well I remember your description of him, 
just a personification of your Childe Harolds and 
your Corsairs, and all your other rubbish, who 
might easily make a good riddance of themselves and 


their miseries, and not be afraid the world would stop 
without them!” 

By this time we had reached home, and Ruth 
stepped off to her bedroom, while I went dismally 
into the parlour, marvelling at the mysterious influ- 
ence which some natures possess of souring whoever 
comes near them, even as others always sweeten. 
The scolding Ruth had given me was all due to her 
glimpse of Anne Saunders. I knew that well enough. 

In about ten minutes my sister reappeared. I had 
taken refuge behind the outspread newspaper. But 
she came up to me and put her hand on my shoulder. 
I looked up, and she laughed rather dolefully. 

‘<The fit is over,” she said, ‘‘and I’m sorry for the 
words I said. I’m afraid some of them are true. 
But I’m just as sorry I said them. Some women have 
hysterics and some have tempers!” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE RIGHT OF REFUSAL. 


Ruru proceeded very energetically with her hospital- 
plans. She wished the house to be in readiness in 
case of any visitation of those sicknesses so often 
attendant on early or late autumn. Agnes Herbert 
was again her helper, in happy ignorance of the ruth- 
less words which my sister had spoken in her anger, 
but for which Ruth strove to atone by extraordinary 
kindness and complacency. Very industriously the 
two worked and consulted together, with Bessie 
Saunders for an occasional third. Bessie sold her 
business very easily, for it was in good repute. So 
she took up her abode in the little hospital, and found 
plenty of occupation in putting up the furniture and 
preparing the house-linen. 

Meanwhile, the Refuge was in full vigour. Harvest 
operations had brought down the usual crowd of 
needy, unskilled labourers, who gladly took shelter 
there until they procured work. I liked to wander 
in the fields at their dinner hour, and have a chat 
about their winter life in London, and hear what they 
thought of their temporary home in our High Street. 
They did not know me, or my connection therewith, 
and so I knew I should get the truth, and might 
obtain some useful hints for the future. But had 
they known who I was, I should certainly have sus- 
pected them of insincerity, for there was nothing but 
praise. Many a hearty Irish blessing did I hear 
bestowed on Alice M‘Callum, “the purty girleen, 


over the altar’ —the out-spoken women adding, 
‘“We guess she won’t be at the Refuge when we 
come again this time next year. Sure there is a 
big house down the hill with no want of anything, 
where she would be kindly welcome, for we have eyes 
in our heads, and we know what we know; and the 
ould gintleman will find it a lonely life without her. 
Heaven’s blessing light on the both of them |” 

Both Mr. M‘Callum and his granddaughter were 
eagerly looking forward to Ewen’s holidays. Through 
the exigencies of business, these were rather later than 
had been expected, but Alice bore the delay very 
patiently, feeling that she would have more time to 
enjoy her brother’s society, when harvest was over, and 
the Refuge restored to its ordinary condition. Ewen’s 








letters came regularly, both to the Refuge and to our 
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house. 
close, neat, rather peculiar calligraphy—simply worded, 


Very nice letters they were—written in his 


half boyish and half manly in their tone. They had 
no fine sentences—nothing that any one would care to 
read but those who knew and loved him. But then to 
such there was a strange sacredness about these simple 
letters. One could not bring oneself to destroy them. 
I kept all he sent me. They are in my desk now. 
Alice stored hers in her workbox. And you, too, 
my reader, have some such letters stored somewhere, 
though your fire may have devoured many clever ones, 
and perhaps even some with ‘‘ autographs.” 

I must say that the medical man of Upper Mallowe 
entered very warmly into the interests of our little 
hospital. He was a young married man with a scat- 
tered, poor practice, and when he named a very modest 
sum as the annual price for his professional services at 
our sick home, I knew there was more real charity 
in the business-like agreement than in many a mag- 
nificent donation; and I think Ruth felt the same, for 
she sought his advice and concurrence in every ques- 


has trusted me too much, and that I fill a place which 
another might supply much better.” 

‘Well, if we had given Miss Saunders a longer 
notice, she might easily have taken a little training 
at some great hospital,” I remarked to Ruth, as we 
walked homeward. 

**Don’t talk of what you don’t understand, Ed- 
ward,” interrupted Ruth. ‘I won’t say a word 
against the systems of the famous hospitals. Doubt- 
less it is necessary for their nurses to be drilled like 
soldiers. There are not enough staunchly true women 
to supply their requirements, and that discipline may 
do a great deal of good to the shams whom they are 
obliged to receive into their ranks. Is not there 
something in Miss Saunders which makes her just 
Bessie Saunders, and no one else,—and something in 
me which makes me Ruth Garrett, and nothing more? 
And don’t tell me we should be improved if that some- 
thing was taken out of us. Would you like pictures 
painted in faintly differing shades of the same colour ? 
Would you like all the flowers in your garden to be 





tion of arrangement and management, and it was 
wonderful how their views of such things coincided, 
though he saw everything from the point of scientific 
knowledge, while she saw all in the plain light of | 
simple common-sense. 

I was not admitted to the hospital until everything | 
was finished, by which time Miss Saunders had gained | 
a patient, and also a rosy-faced, obedient damsel to 
assist her. The patient was a middle-aged woman, an 
old resident in the village. Her malady was a rapid 
waste, and when I saw her the truth of my sister’s 
words shone fully on me, and I felt how cruel it 
would have been had the worn-out invalid been 
doomed to the worry and excitement of strange sights 
and systems. 

We found Bessie Saunders in the little sitting-room 
of the place, busily engaged with a basket full of that 
mysterious ‘‘ white work” which always appears to 
excite a feeling of dignified and business-like elation 
in the heart of every true woman. She looked un- 
commonly well, and her plain dark violet gown showed 
to double advantage, inasmuch as it suited both her | 
office and her person. By a skilful arrangement of | 
her own little personalities, and a few simple orna- 
ments with which Ruth had presented her, she had | 
given the humble apartment quite the sociable look | 
of home. We did not find her alone. Agnes Herbert | 
came forward to greet us, with her hat swinging in 
her hand, as if her visit was no hasty one. 

We went over all the rooms, one after another, 
kitchen and dormitories. As sickness must be, such 
a place seemed pleasant to sufferin. If it were pos- 
sible for a life to be all so dreary that one could not 
remember a mother’s smile, or a single ‘‘ good time,” 
still in these quiet chambers the passing soul might 
surely carry away one thanksgiving. The poor con- 
sumptive woman, sitting in her easy chair, almost 
too weak to speak, smiled kindly when she saw us. 
Oh, if we hope there are some angels somewhere in 
heaven who rejoice to know of us, let us be very 
gentle to the dying. They are starting for the land 
we long for. Let them take a good report of us. 

‘*T only fear one thing,” said Bessie in reply to my | 
warm praises of all I saw. ‘I only fear Miss Garrctt | 








alike ?” 

‘* But, my dear Ruth,” I pleaded, ‘* would you like 
variety such as existed between those famous ladies, 
Betsy Prig and Sarah Gamp ?” 

** And, my dear Edward,” retorted my sister ironi- 
cally, ‘‘ because one system is bad, it does not always 
follow that its opposite is perfection. And if you be- 
lieve that any system can regenerate human nature, 
I don’t. If Betsy Prig and Sarah Gamp existed under 
the old arrangements, depend upon it they have 
slipped in under the new ones, only of course they 
have changed their names!” 

“Still, now-a-days,” I said, ‘‘at least they cannot 
drink gin, and morally murder their patients.” 

‘‘Those are very negative virtues in a nurse,” re- 
plied my sister; ‘‘ but what I complain about is the 
modern cant of ‘training.’ You men don’t let it get 
among yourselves. When once you are grown up, by 
which time your general or technical education, as the 
case may be, is completed, you find out what each 
other can do, and set each other to do it. If aman 
cannot become a clerk by simply passing upwards 
through the various grades of a clerk’s duty, he turns 
to something else. There is no establishment where 
he may be artificially ‘ trained’ at the public expense. 
But if a girl wishes to be a book-keeper, instead of 
expecting her to work her way like a boy, many em- 
ployers request her to bring them a certificate of com- 
petency from some training class, where she has been 
stupefied by sham ledgers, and dazzled by precepts 
which she will never need to practise. Teachers are 
wanted for national schools, and instead of suitable 
women being chosen, and brought gradually onward 
through small schools to large ones, thousands of 
pounds are annually spent to make women competent, 
or rather what is called competent. Now there is 
always somebody exactly fitted for every work that 
exists in the world, and that somebody should be 
found for it.” 

«But, Ruth,” I suggested, ‘“‘in speaking of men 2 
minute ago, you said, ‘when their technical educa- 
tion is completed.’ Now this ‘training’ simply comes 
in the place of that technical education.” 

‘Then why isn’t it paid for in the same way, and 
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taken at the same time, close at the heels of common 
school days?” she asked rather sharply. ‘‘ And mind 
you that in ordinary male employment, shop-keeping, 
clerkships, and so forth, there is no ‘ training’ at all, 
only a steady working up from the lowest step of the | 
ladder. It is a natural development of all they learnt | 
when boys. And every woman’s early life should | 
have fitted her for something. Has not an elder sister 
had good discipline for a governess, and a tradesman’s | 
daughter for a business woman, and so on? And 
there will never be more exceptional women wanted, 
than exceptional chances will provide. And yet ten 
chances to one, instead of making the best of each as 
she is, some wiseacre will set her in ‘training’ to be- 
come what she is not.” 

‘‘ But I’m sorry to say a woman’s early life does not 
always fit her for anything,” I said. 

“Then I’m afraid nothing else will,” retorted 
Ruth. 

‘“‘ But what is she to do?” I queried. 

‘Marry the first man who asks her,” said my | 
sister shortly. | 

«And is a woman who is fit for nothing else, fit for 
a wife?” I asked. 

‘*No,” she returned, ‘ but she is quite good enough 
for any man who gives her achance. But you are 
always asking me these sort of questions, Edward. | 
Are you contemplating such a step for yourself?” 

‘Nay, Ruth,” I answered, a little nettled; ‘‘ I ask 
these questions gravely, and you turn them off with a 
joke. It is not a laughing matter.” 

‘“No,” she said, ‘‘ but it would do no good if I cried, 
and my sex don’t feel they need anybody’s tears. 
They think it is only the cruel injustice of the men | 
which prevents them from filling the highest places | 
in the land. Very likely the lord chancellor does not 
know how to make tea, and so a woman who does not 
know either, thinks she could be lord chancellor. We 
hear that it is hard to obtain good nurses, or thorough 
governesses, and yet, forsooth, the ladies aim to be- 
come doctors and professors.” 

‘* But may not the deficiencies you name arise simply 
from want of training?” I pleaded. 

‘Then let them be trained by first painfully climb- 
ing the lowest step of the ladder, and staying there 
until they can mount higher without any help,” she 
returned. ‘‘Till the ranks of good nurses are filled, 
women need not wish for opportunities to become 
doctors.” 

‘But, Ruth,” I said, “‘many women who would 
like to be doctors would shrink from mere nursing, 











because it is often foolishly regarded as a humiliating | 


servitude.” 

“Tf a true gentlewoman by birth, breeding, or 
education, engages in any work, however humble,” 
replied my sister, ‘‘she does not sink to its lowest 
level, but she raises it to herself, and it is thought 
better of for her very sake. And mind, if women so 
scrupulously defer to a wrong popular prejudice, why 
don’t they heed that other prejudice, which has some 
reasonable foundation, and hesitates before it gives a 
man’s work to a woman ?” 

‘* But who shall define what is man’s work and what 


‘*The proper seed for every soil is what grows there 
without forcing,” returned Ruth, promptly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose a man or a woman may compel themselves to do 
almost anything, just as they may distort their limbs 
into unnatural attitudes. But you may always know 
when they are out of their proper place by the terrible 
bragging they make. An old bachelor does not boast 
of his ledger and cash-box, but he triumphs miserably 
in sewing on buttons and mending gloves. A woman 
does not publish a list of her seams and samplers, but 
she glories in her examinations and certificates.” 

‘‘But may not that be because she has conquered, 
not nature, but merely custom ?” I inquired. ‘‘ Don’t 
you really think that some employments now monopo- 
lised by men might fairly be shared by women ?” 

‘*They might be opened to women,” she answered. 
‘‘A steady, patient girl, who can manage delicate 
needlework could manage watchmaking. And there are 
many other occupations now kept by men which are 
quite within the compass of a woman’s abilities. But 
then I don’t think the men would object to admit a 
woman. I have not forgotten my own early days, 
Edward.” 

‘Tam glad to hear you admit that women might 
have a wider sphere than at present,” I said. 

‘‘T admit less than you think,” she returned, “‘ and 
even from my admission, I think you and I draw 
different inferences. I would not apprentice an in- 
definite number of girls to these employments, as is 
sometimes proposed. It would be sheer waste of time 
and money. In five years’ time nineteen girls out of 
twenty would have married, and thus wholly retired— 
at least I hope so—to the other business of house- 
keeping. Asa body, women will never pass beyond 
the stage of raw learners. And that is one reason 
why men need never fear their rivalry.” 

‘But, Ruth, don’t you think it would be better if 
girls had other objects in life besides matrimony?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Of course it would,” she answered, ‘‘ but putting 
it as you put it now, it is only twaddle. If you were 
a young man, would you like a girl to refuse you on 
the grounds that she had a good business, and so 
thought it her duty to keep to it?” 

‘No, I certainly should not,” I replied. 

“The fact is,’ my sister went on, ‘“‘the people 
who start these movements proceed on a wrong track. 
They start with the belief that all women can follow 
occupations, for which not more than twenty per 
cent. are really suited. They ignore the fact that 
| perhaps only one out of that twenty will require such 
occupation through her whole life. So they scare the 
men, and rouse all their opposition, by announcing 
that they will be beaten out of the field by female 
labour, equal in kind and superior in cheapness. 
Now this equality in kind and superiority in cheap- 
ness are both fallacies.” 

‘*O Ruth,” I said, indignantly, ‘will you say that 
women cannot work as well as men when you know 
how well you carried on your own business ?” 

“‘T know all about it, Edward,” she answered, ‘‘ and 
that is why I say it. Didn’t Ihave Latin manuscripts 
sent me, and didn’t I always take them to be copied by 
the old schoolmaster at Mallowe Academy, and didn’t 





is woman’s?” I asked, briskly, thinking I had hit 
upon a poser. 





| he allow me a small commission for giving him the 
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job? O Edward, Edward, that is howI succeeded. 
I knew what I could not do, as well as what I 
could !” 

‘But at any rate women’s labour is certainly | 

- cheaper than men’s,” I said, presently. 

‘* Mechanical labour of the sort we mean should 
have one price and only one,” she returned. ‘If a 
women devotes herself to these occupations, she cannot | 
have time to cook-her meals, or clean her room, or 
make her clothes. And so her existence becomes as | 
costly as a man’s. And remember, too, that the work | 
which is easy to an ordinary man, requires a superior 
woman, in whose education much money and care have 
been invested. So she ought not to work except for a 
fair return on that investment.” 

‘* But those questions can scarcely be considered in 
the labour-market,’’ I remarked. 

‘* And that’s just why a woman should never take | 
the question of her labour into the labour-market,” 
she retorted. ‘‘ If exceptional work come in her way, | 
and she be able to do it, let her do it quietly, and be | 
thankful. When an able woman steps from the | 

beaten track, they are not her friends who make a} 
flourish of trumpets as if an army were about to! 
follow.” 

‘“Then what do you lay down as the first prin- 
ciple in a girl’s preparation for the future?” I 
inquired. 

‘* Develop all those powers and instincts which will 
make her a good mistress of a family, as she will most | 
likely become,” returned Ruth. ‘‘And even if not, 
after such rearing, she need not fear for a good and 
honest maintenance. Train her in industry, and 
patience, and energy, and whether she be single or | 
married, she will be always worth her place in the | 
world.” 

‘*But still if some women have special talents for 
medicine or science,” I said, ‘‘ does it not seem a pity 
they should not follow them out?” 

Ruth laughed. 

‘* Of course, they can do as they like,” she answered. 
‘* But I have noticed that those who best realise great 
responsibilities, are always slowest to voluntarily 
incur them. And I observe that these lady-doctors 
are meant to attend upon women and children. Let 
me warn them that women will never trust women in 
that way.” 

‘* But is it not hard they should have so little con- 
fidence in their own sex?” I queried. ‘‘I wonder 
how it is!” 

‘* Because women know what women are,”’ answered 
Ruth; adding dryly, ‘It is not for me to deny 
that they might mistrust men as much if they knew 
them as well. But in the meantime, timid mis- 
trust, however mistaken, injures a patient; while 
child-like confidence, however credulous, is half the 
cure.” 

Just at this moment, at the turn of a lane, we 
encountered Mr. Weston. I say ‘‘ encountered,” for 
he paused before us and stared, as if it took hima 
moment to recall who we were. However, when he 
had collected himself, he saluted us warmly enough, 
and offered Ruth his arm. So as the path was some- 





times rather narrow, I was obliged to drop behind, 
and soon fell into a reverie over our recent conyersa- | 


tion. I am not very quick in discussion, and Ruth 
soon sets me down. Therefore, though to me her 
arguments are unanswerable, I am not sure they are 
so to other people. But even if there be a little pre- 
judice in them, they are worthy of thought. And 
after all, what seems prejudice is sometimes truth. 
And certainly Ruth acts out her own precepts, and 
her actions seem always to the point. And I almost 
fancy that tests the goodness of precepts, as much as 
adding together the second and third rows proves a 
subtraction sum. 

Walking behind Ruth and Mr. Weston, I could dis- 
tinctly hear their voices, but I did not listen for more, 
until my ear was struck by my sister saying— 

“Well, sir, I have just been preaching down 
woman’s rights; but she has one right which I haye 
never heard disputed—the right of refusal.” 

‘* Tf that is no secret, Ruth,” I said, ‘‘I should like 
to know what it is.” 

‘“*Mr. Weston will tell you, if he wishes,” she 
answered, walking on. 

The young man turned, and stood still. His honest 
blue eyes had the helpless look of a poor dog’s, when 
it is hurt by its own master's foot. 

‘*She’s refused me,” he said, ‘‘and it’s all over!” 
and then he walked on by my side, and, of course, I 
did not look into his face. 

‘*We must all submit to these things sometimes,” 
I observed, presently; ‘‘ay, and often to far 
worse!” (For surely it was better to be rejected by 
Alice M‘Callum than to be jilted by Maria Wil- 
loughby.) ‘But still, Weston, I should not have 
thought this of Alice. She ought to have guessed 
what you wanted long ago.” 

**Don’t blame her, please, sir,” he said: ‘she’s 
never given me any encouragement; but yet somehow 
I thought she liked me, and—lI’ve left her crying 
now. I thought she liked me—I did.” 

** Are you sure she does not?” I inquired, more 
hopefully. ‘‘ What did she say ?” 

‘*She said—she said she’d never carry the cloud on 
her family into any man’s house, sir. “She’s a fool, 
Mr. Garrett!” 

‘* You didn’t say so?” I queried. 

‘*No, and I don’t say so, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘except 
as if an angel lived in the world, we should very likely 
call hera fool! But Ishouldn’t have liked her to have 
sent me away without caring, sir; and yet now her 
caring makes it all the harder! What shall I do, 
sir?” 

“Go home,” said I, ‘‘go home, and be quiet. 
Things always prove better than they seem. And 
even if they don’t, God and one’s work remain, Mr. 
Weston. Go home, and be quiet.” 

“Oh, sir,” said he, forlornly, ‘‘could you bear 
it?” 

‘*T have borne it, my boy,” I answered. ‘‘ Yes, 
twice—-once in sorrow, and once in wrath and bitter- 
ness. And yet now, I would not change anything if 
I could. Go home, and be quiet.” 

‘‘ And this is the end of it,” said Ruth, when I 
rejoined her, after parting from him; ‘‘and this is 
another specimen how— 


‘ The best-laid plans of mice and men 
,? 99 
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CHAPTER XX.—EWEN’S HOLIDAYS. 


Ir proved that Ewen’s holidays were not only later, 
but also shorter, than he had expected. The exigencies 
of business would only allow him a few days. So one 
fine autumn morning shortly after our meeting with 
Mr. Weston, Alice came very early to our house to 
say that he had arrived at the Refuge late the night 
before. I thought her visit rather odd. as her brother | 
would be sure to announce himself a few hours later. 
It was the first time we had seen her since Mr. 
Weston’s tidings, and despite her joy at Ewen’s visit, | 
she looked rather pale and grave, and so recalled all | 
my first impressions of her. When she prepared to | 
go away, Ruth followed her from the room, and pre- | 
sently I heard them in the next apartment, speaking | 
in earnest whispers. At last the hall-door closed, I | 
saw Alice go down the garden path, and then my 
sister re-appeared. | 

‘¢Can you guess why she came?” she inquired. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘ but I can guess she did not | 
come without an object.” | 

She came to ask us not to name Mr. Weston to | 
Ewen,” replied my sister, in that whisper which comes 
so naturally when any secrecy is enjoined. 

‘‘T can understand all her reasons,’ I said. ‘*It| 
is a beautiful piece of unselfishness. But I wish she 
had forgotten to enjoin our silence, for then I should 
have spoken. Now, we must decidedly yield to her 
wishes.” 

‘¢ And the poor girl is fretting dreadfully about the 
change in her brother,” Ruth went on. ‘It makes 
me quite anxious to see him.” 

“Oh, Alice forgets:that he has been living a seden- 
tary town life,” I replied ; ‘‘ and besides Ewen’s is not 
the style of face which ever displays robust health, 
once the first bloom of boyhood is: past.”’ 

So all the morning I sat at home waiting for him. 
But he did not come. When dinner time came and 
passed, without his appearance, I grew a little vexed. 
And when Ruth broadly took his part, and invented 
such good reasons for his non-arrival, 1 grew vexed 
with her also. 

‘* You would not like it if I fidgeted you because | 
Agnes Herbert neglects me,” said Ruth pointedly. 
‘* And she has never been here to tea since the night 
when Alice showed us those pictures.” 

I had no answer to make, but after dinner I went 
out, saying to myself that if everybody had forgotten 
the old man, he would at least take care of himself, 
and get a little fresh air. That is not often my train 
of thought, and I am very glad of it, for I found it was 
not at all conducive to happiness, and I went along 
grumbling to myself at a fine rate. I took my usual 
route, through the meadows flanking the road to the 
village. Between their bordering of trees, now light- 
ened of half their wealth of leaves, I caught glimpses 
of the Great Farm. But in the field immediately 
facing the house (it was the one behind the Low 
Meadow), I almost started to see him whose apparent 
negligence had thus put me out of temper. He stood, 
leaning against a tree upon a slight elevation. His 
arms were folded, and he was so rapt in gloomy 
reverie, that he did not observe my approach. When 








he did so, he started, and then stepped forward to 





meet me. All my pique vanished when I saw his face. 
If it struck me as sharpened and wan whenI saw him 
in his twilight garret, after a day spent in crowds of 
faded London faces, it now seemed tenfold so, as I 
saw it under the trees, facing the glowing sunset. 
Nay, more, he wore a look of acute pain, no mere 
fleeting expression, but one which had lasted long 
enough to fix a hard line about his mouth, which was 
not even broken by his smile. His face recalled the 
face of a companion of my early manhood, who under- 
went a severe surgical operation. The sufferer endured 
without groan or sigh, but his countenance bore the 
stamp of that anguish till the day he died, years 
afterwards. 

‘* Alice has told me about the knife which George 
Wilmot found in this field,” he remarked presently. 

I glanced at him, thinking that perhaps the revival 
of painful associations had something to do with the 
look he wore, but, on the contrary, his face seemed to 
clear as he went on. 

‘*T am very glad of its discovery.” 

‘* Why so, in particular ?” I asked, quietly. 

‘* Every little detail throws light on the story,” he 
answered, rather dreamily. 

** This does not enlighten me at all,” I said. 

‘*No,” he replied, ‘“‘ but any item may tend to dis- 
prove or to prove anything that is said.” 

‘* What is said ?”” I inquired, testily. 

**Oh nothing,” he answered, in some confusion. 

His-manner perplexed me. If he had spoken with 
such embarrassment during our first interview on the 
hill overlooking the river, I should have doubted his 
innocence. Even now, my confidence shook just a 
little, and we walked side by side in silence. 

“‘That is the door of the Great Farm,” he said 
suddenly, turning in its direction as a slight sound 
met my ear, so trifling and distant’ that I scarcely 
noticed it. 

‘*You seem to know it well,’”’ I observed. 

‘*You remember I once worked round the house, 
sir,” he replied, with almost a dash of haughtiness in 
his manner. ‘I think Miss Herbert and her dog 
Griff are coming this way, sir.” 

So we stood stili and waited for them. The great, 
substantial grey dog, her constant attendant, came 
bounding towards us, but instead of paying his usual 
compliments to me, he leaped upon Ewen, and over- 
whelmed him with the most demonstrative professions 
of regard. 

His mistress came up almost breathless. ‘Oh, it 
is you,” she said when she saw Ewen, and there was 
a disappointed sound in her voice which was not at all 
complimentary to the young man. ‘ Griff seems to 


| recognise you,” she added more graciously. 


‘He recognises something,” he replied, caressing 
the dog. ‘‘ Griff, Griff, poor, faithful old fellow !” 

‘And how are you going on in London, my 
boy?” I asked presently; ‘‘as well as before, I 
hope.” 

«Oh, yes, sir,” he answered. ‘‘I wrote you that 
my salary was raised at Midsummer.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I returned, ‘‘and I knew it beforehand. 
But what are you doing as an artist?” 

Ewen was on my right hand, and Miss Herbert on 
my left. She bent a little forward as I asked this 
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question, and he rather drew back, and replied very 
precisely : 

‘*T succeed better than I hoped. I have illustrated 
one or two poems in some journals.” 

‘*T hope they pay you well,” I said. 

“‘T am satisfied, sir,” he answered, with a slight 
smile. 


‘* Beginners often fare badly,” I said, shaking my | 


wise head; ‘‘however well they work, they are 
generally paid only as beginners.” 

‘‘Then there’s something to look forward to,” 
replied the young man, with one of those quick 
turns by which he sometimes reminded me of my 
sister. 

‘*Oh, I find people very kind,” he went on, ‘‘and 


they are more ready to notice things than one would ! 


believe. A gentleman whose poem I illustrated asked 
about me, and invited me to his house, and then he 
called on me and looked over all my drawings, and 
then he asked us to a little party of young artists and 
authors. He is a well-born, wealthy gentleman, who 
can afford to show these kindnesses.”’ 

Agnes listened with intense interest. 

‘* Does Mr. Ralph illustrate too?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, and he does it beautifully,” Ewen answered. 

‘‘Yet the gentleman did not notice his work,” I 
said, slyly, ‘‘and so Mr. Ralph had to wait for his 
invitation till he made his personal acquaintance.” 

I wanted to put the young man on his mettle in 
defence of his friend, and I did not fail. 

‘* His oversight was only an accident,” he answered 
eagerly, 























“Walking behind Ruth and Mr. Weston, I could distinctly hear their voices.” 


«‘Did he see Mr. Ralph’s drawings when he visited 
you?” IJ inquired. 

‘“*Mr. Ralph did not offer to show them,” said 
Ewen. 

‘“‘ Very well, my boy,” I returned; ‘‘ but whether 
it was his own fault or not, your invitation was 
earned and his was only honorary.” 


| dutiful regards to you,” he replied, returning to his 
old simple manner. 
‘“<T’m afraid Miss Herbert thinks us rather rude,” 
I said; ‘‘ our conversation must be a riddle to her. 
Let me explain, my dear, that Mr. Ralph is a young 
artist who lives with our friend here, and who seems 
| to have seen a great deal of trouble.” 


“‘The gentleman could see Mr. Ralph was his! ‘‘Indeed!” said Agnes. ‘‘ Griff, Griff, come away, 
equal,” returned Ewen, with his strange new dignity | sir. You are quite troublesome to Mr. M‘Callum. 
of manner. ‘‘ His presence at his house would not Really, sir,” she added, bending forward and ad- 
need the explanation that he had drawn this, or | dressing Ewen, ‘he seems as if he thought you had 
written that.” seen some friend of his,.and so leaped up to whisper 

‘«* And how is Mr. Ralph?” I inquired presently. inquiries in your ear. See, up he goes again! Griff, 

“He is much better, sir, and he sent his most} Griff, come away!” 
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Her words were simple and natural enough, though 
she seldom said as much toa comparative stranger ; 
but she spoke with a singular formality and emphasis, 
and presently, as if she thought she had not shown 
sufficient interest in my explanation, she remarked— 


«¢¢Ralph’ sounds odd for a surname. It is much 
more natural as a Christian one.” 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly it is,” replied Ewen, with a warmth 
of assent quite beyond the subject. 

«‘ And how do you like London?” she asked in a 
few minutes, and without waiting for a reply, added 
another question. ‘‘ Have you ever met any one you 
knew before ?” 

T answered for him. ‘‘I know he has met one, for 
he had some old acquaintance with this very Mr. 
Ralph.” 


first time naming his friend without the prefix ‘‘ Mr.” 
‘Ralph thinks of going abroad next spring,” he 
stated presently. 


“Going abroad!” exclaimed Agnes, so sharply 


that I started. 

“Does he think he will find more scope in a new 
country ?” I inquired. 

Ewen shook his head. ‘I fear he will go only 
because he is weary of the old country,” he replied. 
‘«Poor fellow, I own he acted foolishly in some things, 
but he has been punished as if folly were a sin, and 
the shadow of all he has lost hangs constantly over 
him.. He fancies he will escape it. I think it will go 
with him. But, as he says, at any rate Australia or 





and artificial heat alike grateful. The young man 
seemed to have recovered his spirits, and consequently 
his face had lost that haggard hunger which had so 
startled me at our first meeting. Nevertheless, when 
the lamp was at last brought in, and Ruth took up 
her knitting, I saw she stole many a glance at him, 
as we sat conversing about his promotions, and the 
cheerful prospect before him. Suddenly she said— 

‘Don’t let the bustle of London life make you an 
old man before your time, Ewen.” 

He laughed, a little constrainedly. ‘Do you sce 
any symptoms, ma’am ?” he queried lightly. 

“Yes,” answered my candid sister. ‘‘ You are 
nearly ten years older since this time last year. Now 
I should not speak of this, if it were anything you 


| could not help, but I believe it can be helped. No- 
“‘Yes, I knew Ralph before,” he assented, for the | body has any right to be spendthrift in his energies 








| 


and emotions.” 

‘* But, Ruth,” I said, ‘“‘ business sometimes com- 
pels 

‘‘T don’t say any one is not to be ‘ diligent in busi- 
ness,’”’ she interrupted. ‘‘ ButI believe the metho- 
dical exercise ehergy gets in business proves only 





_ strengthening development, at least while energy is 


| 


young and fresh. _And besides, if it be spent for any 
adequate return, it is well spent. If a clock wear out 
in keeping time, it‘has done its work. But if it be 
worn out, by the hands whirling round the dial sixty 
times a day, then it is wasted. And so is all energy 
expended in emotion.” 

‘* Ruth,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ do you mean that one may 


Canada will be as home-like as England is now, and | prevent himself suffering ?” 


there is not one who will suffer by his departure.” 


‘* But suppose he is mistaken in all this!” exclaimed | degree. 
Agnes, in a voice full of tears. Poor girl, I knew her | 


sympathetic and emotional nature ! 

“TI tell him he is mistaken,” said Ewen with 
earnest solemnity, ‘‘ but I only wish I could prove it 
to him.” 

And then we wandered on in silence, till I broke 
the spell by claiming Ewen’s company for my sister’s 
tea-table, and informing Miss Herbert that Ruth 
made certain comments about her long absence from 
our house. Agnes replied that she should come to see 
us in a day or two, and she was sure she would come 
oftener only she feared to be troublesome. She made 
this answer with a bright, eager look on her sweet 
face, and then she turned to Ewen and said in that 
pretty petitioning tone which women use when they 
have some dear little trifling request to make— 

“ Mr. M‘Callum, I have long wished to write to a 


dear friend in London, but I do not know the exact | 


address. If I direct it as well as I can, and send it 
to the Refuge under cover to you, will you, if possi- 
ble, supply the omissions of my superscription? I 
think you will be able.” 

** Certainly I will do what I can,” he answered as 
if he sincerely felt the commonplace commission to be 
an honour and a pleasure. Then they shook hands,— 
a regular hearty, honest shake. And she turned 
away, calling the reluctant Griff to follow her. 

It was nearly tea-time when Ruth welcomed our 
young guest. We partook of the meal in the twi- 
light, for it was a very fine evening, without that 
autumnal mirk and chill which makes artificial light 
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‘* Yes, Edo,” she answered; ‘at least to a certain 
Mental pain is subject to the same conditions 
as bodily pain, which any one can either alleviate or 
aggravate. If aman unbinds a wound, and thinks 
about it, and reads about his disease, and twists the 
hurt limb to test the extent of the injury, he suffers 
for it. So if aman sets up a sorrow as a shrine where 
he may worship, and walks round it to survey it from 
all sides, and draws all his life about it, and reads 
fiction and poetry to see what others say of the same, 
then he also suffers for it.” 

‘‘But sorrow should scarcely be shunned like a 
sin,” I said. 

‘‘And it should not be courted like a virtue,” she 
returned. ‘‘God-sent sorrow is an angel in mourn- 
ing. But any sorrow which we may rightfully escape, 
is not God-sent. Sometimes, in old days, I’ve wished 
to ery, but couldn’t, because I had to go into the 
shop. _And by the time the shop was closed I was 
braver, dnd did not want to cry.” 

‘‘ But the tears would have been a relief,” I said, 
‘‘and you certainly suffered no less because they might 
not come.” 

‘‘But I was stronger for the self-control,” she 
answered, ‘‘ and you remember— 

‘Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Ts our destined end or way : 
But-to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.’ 
But though I quote poetry,” she added, turning to 
Ewen with a smile, ‘‘I don’t advise you to read it. 
It’s not that you want now. Build with granite before 
you clothe with creepers. Read Bacon, and Montaigne, 
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and Rollin, and Shakspeare. He’s a poet, you say? 
Yes, my dear, but he’s a dramatist. He does not tell 
1s how bitterly he feared Anne Hathaway would reject 
him. He says nothing about himself. He was above 
it, he had better things to say. So he don’t make us, 
his readers, think of ourselves, rather he lifts us out 
of self. But leave all other poets till you are growing 
bald, then you will want them to remind you of what 
you were. If they moisten your eyes then, it will do 
you good. Why, Mr. M‘Callum,” she said, pointing 
to our bookcase, ‘*there are books on those shelves 
which I have never dared to read since I was eighteen 
until—not very long ago!” 

My dear, enduring sister! 

Ewen stayed with us that night until nine o’clock, 
and we saw him two or three times afterwards during 
his brief holidays. But that visit was the only 
lengthened one which he paid us. For I would not 
give him a set invitation, as I knew his punctilious 
conscientiousness would accept it, however much he 
might prefer the society of his grandfather and 
sister. 

But I met him in my walks, and one day, as we 
were strolling down a lane, rather silently, it occurred 
to me to inquire if Miss Herbert had forwarded her 
promised letter. 

‘* Yes,” he answered so briskly that I thought he was 
about to make some further remark, but he did not. 

** And I hope you can help her with the address ?” 
I said. 












‘‘The letter has reached its destination by this time,” 
he replied. 

“Tam glad of it,” I observed, just for the sake of 
politeness. 

‘*So am I,” he responded, rather dryly. 

‘* Miss Herbert is a very lovely girl,” I went on in 
my prim old-fashioned way, ‘“‘but having spent so 
much of her life in London, I almost think she suffers 
from the monotony of country existence.” 

‘*Perhaps she does,” said Ewen, ‘‘ but though one 
can see when something is wrong, it is hard to guess 
rightly what itis. Now, Isee there is something amiss 
with Alice, and yet I supposed Alice was so happy!” 

‘*And so she is,” Ianswered, ‘‘only, as the healthiest 
are sometimes ailing, so the happiest are sometimes 
sad. Life, like a portrait, must have its shadows. 
But the good are never miserable, though they may 
suffer very keenly through the sins of others, or for 
their sakes.” 

‘* Ay, and how far may that suffering extend ?” he 
asked rather bitterly. 

‘‘Never farther than the yalley of the shadow of 
death,” I answered. 

That was the last time I saw Ewen before he 
returned to London. On the day of his departure, I 
proposed that we should take a walk towards the 
station, and so have a chance of seeing the last of 
him. But Ruth said ‘‘ No, leaye him to his own rela- 
tions. Partings are long remembered, and so they 
may like to remember they had it all to themselves.” 





“ECCE HOMO.” 


A SECOND LETTER FROM 


Srxce I wrote my last letter I have learnt that | 
Professor Dorner has written in the Studién und | 
Kritiken a criticism on “Ecce Homo,” and that a| 
firm in Erlangen has at length ventured to publish a | 
translation of that book in our tongue. I am very | 
anxious, I may say curious, to know how it will be 
received by our public, and in how far my suppositions | 
will be confirmed. 

In the meantime Mr. Gladstone has finished his | 
essay in Good Words. This brings me into the very 
middle of the subject; want of time and space haying 
compelled me to break off my line of remark rather 
abruptly last time. I see that Mr. Gladstone advocates | 
the position which he understands to be assumed by | 
the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”—that of ‘‘ considering | 
for the moment all Christian tradition, or Christian 
institutions, all the long and diversified experience of | 
Faith in the world,” and I may even add, all the 
apostolic teaching about the person and life of Jesus 


A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


praises it highly on account of its educational merits. 
Mr. Gladstone even points to the fact that God him- 
self used no other method in educating the human 
race, since He did not at once place mankind in the 
middle of the dazzling light of the Gospel, but gradu- 
ally prepared them for it by the shadows of the law. 
Neither did He suddenly manifest all the brightness 


| of the divinity of Christ before the dim gaze of his 


disciples, but wisely shrouded that divinity by the 
veil of manhood till, through gradual training, their 
eyes had become strong enough to bear the brilliancy 
of his higher nature. In this Mr. Gladstone seems 
to think the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” was not only 
justified, but deserves our praise and admiration, in 
haying brought us ‘‘into the presence of Jesus of 


| Nazareth without any foregone conclusion, either of 


submission or of dissent,” requiring us to forget for a 
moment, as it were, that we are Christians taught by 


| the Apostles, and thus placing us on a level with the 
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Christ, ‘‘as non-existent, and of going direct into the | Jews among whom Jesus lived, in order that, by 
presence of Christ, not however as He now presents | approaching Him on the human side, and by making, 
Himself to us, bearing in his hand the long roll of | as it were, his personal acquaintance as a Man, we 








conquests, but such as beside the Sea of Galilee... 
He then offered Himself to the ordinary Jew, with no 
other arms but those of his commission and his 
character, and the character of his acts and words.” 
And Mr. Gladstone manifests great admiration of this 
method, which he thinks ‘eminently suited to the 
needs of our particular day and generation.” He 








may gradually arrive at such knowledge of his person 
as will make us apprehend that He is more than mere 
Man, and cause us to drop down at his feet with the 
exclamation—‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

Now, leaving for the present the question whether 
it can be proved from the book itself, that the writer 
really wrote it with such an educational purpose as 
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Mr. Gladstone supposes, permit me to express my 
opinion that such a method must necessarily prove a 
failure, because the results at which it aims are psycho- 
logically impossible. Perhaps it is possible success- 
fully to apply that method in the case of an altogether 
ignorant, say a heathenish public, which had never 
heard a word of church doctrines and traditions. But 
it was not for such a public that the author intended 
his book. He wrote it for a Christian nation, which 
for centuries and from childhood has been taught and 
trained in the orthodox church opinion. Thousands 
may disbelieve the orthodox doctrines, and hundreds 
of thousands may feel altogether indifferent to them, 
but certainly there is not one among the readers of 
‘“‘Bece Homo” who does not know them. Now, to 
require of such a public to dismiss that knowledge 
from its mind, and to read a newly-composed biography 
or character picture of Christ, tabula rasa, is to require 
an impossibility. One might just as well require a 
man to read a novel the second time in the same 
mood of mind in which he had read it at first. The 
man who doubts or does not care for church doctrines 
and traditions, and yet cares enough for truth to 
inquire what kind of person the Founder of the Christian 
religion really was, and in what relation he ought to 
stand to Him, will undoubtedly hail a biography of 
Jesus which is drawn from purely historical sources, 
and free from the influence of traditional assumptions. 
But then what he will expect, above all, is an explana- 
tion of those passages in the life of Jesus which haye 
induced the church to build upon them its doctrines 
and traditions. It is true the writer may answer: 
‘Well, I have nothing to do with these doctrines and 
traditions, and you must entirely ignore them; only 
read my biography of Jesus, and if those doctrines 
and traditions are true, you will yourself come to 
apprehend them; if not, you need no longer care for 
them.” But the reply to this will be: ‘‘Very well; but 
you cannot really expect me to forget the church doc- 
trines for ever. I have read your book, and I think I 
understand pretty correctly the image of Jesus as you 
haye tried to depict it, and while engaged in reading I 
have dismissed from my mind all my knowledge of the 
church doctrines and traditions, as far as that was 
possible, but now that I have finished the book you 
will permit me to call to mind again those doctrines 
and traditions. And here I must confess, that taking 
your image of Christ to be the true one, I find myself 
altogether at variance with the church. Your picture 
of Christ will never lead me to behold in Him the sin- 
bearing and sin-atoning sacrifice slain in our stead. 
Your picture will never cause me to adore HimasGod, to 
worship Him as the second person in the Holy Trinity. 
Your picture will never make me sce in Jesus the 
Christ of the Scriptures, whom many prophets and 
kings have desired to see. And here you certainly 
cannot find fault with my asking you whether you are 
certain that you have given me a correct picture, for if 
this is all that can be said of the history of the Man 
Jesus Christ, I cannot understand how the Apostles 
and the church could possibly build their theology 
upen that history.” 

And to this question the writer cannot give a satis- 
factory answer. Upon closer examination of the 
historical documents from which the picture is drawn, 


| 





| we find that the writer has nof told us all that can be 


said of the Son of Mary, and that he has left a few 
very important incidents in the life of Jesus wholly 
unmentioned. Had these incidents been dealt with 
and placed in their proper light, they would have been 
sure to lead us towards the teaching of Paul and the 
theology of the church. I am not at present prepared 
to discuss how far such manner of drawing historical 
character-pictures may be called fair and honest. But 
this much is certain, that it is educationally wrong. 
If you want to enable your pupil to draw his own 
conclusions from the image of a historical person, you 
ought at any rate to present that image to him cor- 
rect and complete. 

Moreover, it would in my opinion be a strange edu- 
cational method, which, when giving instruction in 
some science, art, or philosophical system, required its 
pupil to ignore what in the process of time had already 
been acquired, in order to go back to the dark period 
of the first rudiments, and from thence to scramble 
up again to the latest light. 

Mr. Gladstone endeavours to justify that method by 
pointing to the example which he believes God has 
set before us. But it is not too much to say that God 
never did any such thing. There is not in the history of 
mankind a single instance of God, after having trained 
a generation to a certain degree of knowledge and 
belief, requiring the next generation to dismiss from 
their minds that which had been handed down to them 
by their fathers, and to begin again where their first 
progenitors began. The Jews were trained by tho 
law until Christ appeared, when the law was put 
aside ; but God never told a subsequent generation to 
dismiss from their minds for a time the knowledge of 
the gospel, and to begin again at the foot of Sinai. I 
know many Christians are of opinion that every man 
who is to come to Christ, must still be put under the 
law first, but I haye nowhere found this opinion cor- 
roborated by Scripture. It is an opinion which seems 
to me as unchristian as itis absurd. It is as absurd 
as would be the proceeding of a man who, to teach 
his son to read, were to begin with written documents 
in old characters, and then afterwards printed books ; 
and who would justify his method by saying that God 
had taught mankind to read in the same way. An 
absurdity very similar to this is committed by the 
writer of ‘‘ Ecce Honio,” if it be true that he has 
written his book with that educational purpose which 
Mr. Gladstone ascribes to him; if it be true that, for 
the purpose of carrying us up to the full knowledge 
of Christ Jesus, the Son of the living God and the 
Saviour of the world, he ‘‘inyites us to consider all 
Christian tradition as non-existent, and to take our place 
next to the ignorant but honest Jew who heard the 
Rabbi of Nazareth and saw his deeds at Capernaum.” 

Mr. Gladstone, however, deems this method ‘* emi- 
nently suited to the needs of our peculiar day and 
generation,” which shows ‘‘a disposition to deny out- 
right the authority which Christianity may justly 
claim from its long historic existence.” Well, but 
what is the nature of this kind of unbelief? What is 
it that renders Christianity repulsive in the eyes of 
the modern school? Is it the doctrine that there was 
a great man of the name of Jesus, who, living in 
Palestine eighteen centuries ago, has proved to be the 
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greatest religious teacher that ever lived and blessed | 
human society with that astounding reformation of 
its moral and social condition, of which our present 

civilisation is the wonderful effect ? Not at all. Christ’s | 
true humanity, his unparalleled human excellency, his 
lofty genius and talents, all this is gladly believed by 
the modern sceptics. What then renders the Christ of 
the Christian church so repulsive to them? It is cer- 
tainly not the human, but the superhuman, the super- 
natural—his miracles, his resurrection, his elevation to 
the throne of God. Only strip the Christ of the church 
of that ‘‘ fantastic radiance,” and your people who “‘ deny 
outright the authority which Christianity may justly 
claim ”’ will at once be satisfied. Of course, we cannot 

do that. On the contrary, we wish to convince those | 
unbelievers that they are altogether wrong, that the. 
tradition of the church is quite correct, and that the | 
supernatural in Christ’s life was a fact. Well, what. 
is the best way to produce that conviction in them, 
in so far as this is in the power of man? The answer 
is: Prove to them from the records of history that the | 
supernatural deeds of Christ are supported by the 
strongest evidence science can reasonably demand. 
And has the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” done this? Not 
a bit of it! He does not even so much as attempt it. 
He simply tells his readers that miracles, though in 
themselves extremely improbable things, yet have in 
reality been performed by Christ. ‘‘ The evidence 
by which these facts are supported,” he says, ‘‘ cannot 
be tolerably accounted for by any hypothesis except 
that of their being true. And if they are once admitted, 
the antecedent improbability of many miracles less 
strongly attested is much diminished.” This, then, is 
all the writer has to say about the supernatural in the 
life of Christ. It is a fact; when we begin to read the 
book, we must begin by believing that. But on what | 
authority ? Only on the writer’s. He says it is so. 

How this can contribute so much as a straw to- 
wards the conversion of people who ‘“ deny outright 
the authority of Christianity,” it is impossible for me 
to perceive. 

Great injury is often inflicted on the character of 
an historical person by representing one of the sub- 
ordinate purposes which he may have had in view as 
though it had been the chief object of his aspirations, 
and the main motive of his actions. It is a misrepre- 
sentation which does far greater harm than a carica- 
ture would do. And it is exactly such a misrepresen- 
tation of the person of Christ, to say, for instance, 
that He veiled his divinity in his humanity for an 
educational purpose. It is quite true that a strong 
educational element prevailed all through our Lord’s 
life. He was Himself trained asa child. His whole 
life was to Him what life is to every man—a school 
in which He was continually being educated, ‘‘ learn- 
ing obedience by the things which He suffered, and 
being made perfect” for his high destiny (Heb. v. 8, 
9). In the same way, by a gradual process, He also 
trained his disciples up to the knowledge of the great 
truths which their minds would not haye been strong 
enough to take in at once. All this has been very 
ably and eloquently expounded by Mr. Gladstone. 
But one gives altogether a misrepresentation of the 
person and appearance of Christ, if he neglects to 











show that, according to the teaching of the historical 


documents, this educational process was not the 
purpose but the inevitable sequel of the Lord’s incar- 
nation. Thus, the Son of God did not become man 
for the purpose of educating, but of saving us. He 
came to die for us, and to rise again from the grave 
for our good. To effect this it is self-evident that He 
had to become a man, i.¢., to hide his divinity in our 
manhood. Had He, during his life on earth, continu- 
ally displayed the majesty of his divinity, his death 
on the cross would have been impossible. So we see 
there was a necessity for his veiling his divinity, quite 
apart from all educational and philanthropic purposes. 
Had that necessity not existed, it is very questionable 
whether the mere educational purpose would have 
been a strong enough reason to keep him so many 
years in midst of toil, suffering, and shame. Of course 
the training which He gave to his disciples was not 
altogether in vain, but neither was its effect upon 


| their ‘‘ hardened hearts” (Mark yi. 52) so amazing 


that it could with any propriety be held out as the 
chief object of our Lord’s incarnation. Indeed it is 
difficult to say what progress the disciples, during the 
three years of his teaching, had made in the know- 
ledge of their Master’s Messianic character and destiny. 
When first they made his acquaintance, they did not 
know, for instance, that the Messiah of Israel had to 
suffer, to die, and to be raised again. But Jesus over 
and over again faught them that doctrine in the plainest 
possible terms. Well, but did they understand it on 
the day of the crucifixion? Just about as little as on 
the first day of their acquaintanceship with Him. His 
teaching, with reference to this important point at 
least, appeared altogether lost upon them. What they 
wanted was—the Holy Ghost. No sooner, on the day 
of Pentecost, did that Spirit enter their souls, than 
scales fell as it were from their eyes, and they saw 
in one moment what three years’ instruction from 
the greatest teacher had not been sufficient to make 
them see. Itis clear from history that the teaching 
and training was delegated to the Spirit. As to Christ’s 
teaching and training, it could only be very limited, 
rudimentary, and, so to speak, accessory to the great 
work ‘which He came to perform. 

To say that Christ veiled his divinity with his man- 
hood for an educational purpose, is to misrepresent 
the history of the Man Jesus. The author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” similarly misrepresents his character by assert- 
ing-that our Lord always kept himself in an obscuro 
condition, because He was ‘‘ one naturally contented 
with obscurity, wanting the restless desire for distinc- 
tion and eminence which is common in great men, 
&e.” (p. 168 e¢ passim). True, Christ was, more 
than any other man, meek and lowly in heart; but 
the Gospels nowhere give this as a reason why He 
kept himself aloof from distinction and eminence, and 
refused to manifest himself in all the mystery of his 
royalty. Numerous are the passages in the Gospels 
from which it is as clear as sunlight that Jesus had 
constantly but one point in prospect. To reuch this 
He strained every nerve, because it was the point He 
must reach if everything for time and eternity was 
not to be lost. That one point was—Calvary. Did 
He not continually ‘‘ show unto his disciples how that 
He must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things, 
and be killed, and be raised again the third day?” 
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Now it stands to reason that a Christ who not only 
has this prospect in view, but likewise anxiously 
avoids everything that might prevent its realisation, 
cannot possibly manifest himself in his royal majesty, 
but must, as much as possible, hide himself in 
obscurity, ‘‘ lest the people,” as the fourth Gospel has 
it, ‘should come and take Him by force, to make 
Him a king.” Truly Christ was by no means so 
indifferent to ‘‘distinction and eminence” as the 
writer supposes. He aimed at far higher distinc- 
tion and eminence than was ever even so much as 
thought of by any other human being,—a glory and 
honour compared with which the distinctions and 
eminences which great men commonly desire are but 
trash and tinsel. So He left those distinctions alone, 
not because He was too humble to desire them, but 
because He deemed himself too illustrious not to 
spurn them. Indeed, He had not the slightest objec- 
tion to his disciples making Him known as the Christ, 
the Lord, the Lord of Glory; only He desired that 
they should wait till He was killed and had risen 
again. That He was entitled to that highest of all 
distinctions, He showed them one day in secret on the 
mount of transfiguration, where for a moment they 
beheld his all-outshining glory. But when they came 
down from the mountain again, ‘‘ He charged them 
that they should tell no man what things they had 
seen.”” What? tell it tono man? and never tell it ? 
Oh yes, they should yet be free to tell it, and were 
only to keep it secret ‘till the Son of Man were 
raised from the dead” (Mark ix. 9). This is some- 
thing different, however, from ‘natural content- 
ment with obscurity.” This is the wise prudence of a 
king, who avails himself of a temporary disguise to 
secure in the future all the greater power and glory. 

I must, for a moment, return to my foregoing 
observation—that it is clear from history that the 
teaching and training which Christ imparted to his 
disciples could not but be very limited, and only pre- 
liminary in nature. We know from the unanimous 
and unqualified belief which the first Christian church 
professed about Christ, that his death and resurrection 
were events of such prime importance, that they 
determined most definitely his true being and charac- 
ter as an historical person. So much was this so, that 
without knowing the object and meaning of these 
events, it is impossible to have before one’s mind a 
clear, complete, and historically true image of the 
Man Jesus of Nazareth. In other words, the death and 
resurrection of Christ contribute most of the principal 
features for forming a true character-picture of Him 
asaman. Now, what could Jesus teach his disciples 
about these two important events before they had 
taken place? The answer of the three Gospels is, 
next to nothing. He could only throw out a few 
hints in that direction; but even these sounded in 
their ears like unto words without meaning. The 
great questions as to his true character and the object 
of his life on earth,—such questions, for instance, as 
Who He was? where He had come from? why He 
was so immoveably intent upon being killed and 
buried ? what were the meaning and object of his 
bodily reappearance on earth after his death ?—all 
such questions could not be discussed, except in very 
short and enigmatic sentences. We know from his- 


tory that this branch of instruction was left to the 
Holy Ghost, who was to teach the church after the 
above-mentioned events had taken place. It was He 
who enabled the disciples to draw a complete picture 
of the nature, character, work, and destiny of that 
wonderful Man with whom they had lived for three 
years, but whom they had never known and under- 
stood as they now knew and understood Him. 

Now if this be correct—and I believe the truth of 
it is evident fram the contents of the synoptists and 
the Acts—I would ask whether a historian who pur- 
poses to portray an image of Christ from historical 
sources, is acting justly in not only limiting himself 
to the Gospels, but to that portion only of the Gospel 
story which describes the life of Jesus before and until 
his. death and resurrection? Is it right and fair to 
make up the contents of a teacher’s system from that 
portion of his instruction alone which—owing to the 
limitary and, for the purpose of teaching, unfavour- 
able circumstances in which he was placed—could 
only be incomplete, abrupt, and fragmentary, while 
the remaining and completing portion of his instruc- 
tion, which he committed to an agent equal to himself, 
is left wholly unnoticed? Has a historian who pre- 
tends to give a character-picture of an historical per- 
son the right to take his materials from one portion 
of the life of that person alone, and to leave another 
and not less important portion of that life altogether 
unnoticed ? Suppose that a writer were to give usa 
portrait of the first Napoleon, and to take his mate- 
rials solely from that portion of the hero’s life which 
ends with the Russian campaign in 1812; would any- 
body ascribe the least historical or scientific value to 
that composition, though written ever so ably and 
eloquently ? Well, what short of this has the writer 
of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” done? Renan is quite right, from his 
stand-point, when he regards the crucifixion as the 
terminus of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, for he does 
not believe in the resurrection. But to the writer of 
“‘Ecce Homo,” who does believe in the resurrection, the 
crucifixion cannot, or at least may not, be the terminus. 
To him the life of Jesus on earth cannot appear as 
finally terminated, before He leaves this earth for good 
by ascending to heaven. So the writer, according to 
the rules of congruity, ought to have had regard to 
the death and resurrection of Jesus as being events 
in his life, which, not less than the baptism, the temp- 
tation, the miracles, and his daily intercourse, threw 
their own peculiar and most important light upon the 
character of that wonderful historical person. 

I am sorry to say that I cannot help regarding this 
manner of dealing with historical documents as un- 
worthy of an historian and a scientific man. It is 
not what we call honest, loyal fidelity to history. You 
are perfectly at liberty to reject this or that document, 
or portion of a document, as spurious if its genuine- 
ness is not proved to you, and you remain unblame- 
able in making no use of that document for your 
composition. But if you acknowledge a certain his- 
torical document, which contains information about 
your subject, as trustworthy, you are guilty of in- 
fidelity to history if, notwithstanding, you leave that 
document aside, and proceed as if it did not exist. 
| Your portrait cannot be but partial, one-sided, untrue 
| —the portrait of such a Christ as you would like 
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Tim to be, and which you have not built up from all 
the materials history gave you, but only from such as 
you could use towards decorating your pet image. In 
a word, your picture must inevitably teem with mis- 
representations of historical facts. 

And that the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” is not averse 
to this, I am sorry to say is clear from almost every 
page of his book. I will take one instance—the 
manner in which he represents the Holy Ghost to 
us. He tells us it is ‘“‘an enthusiasm,” to which 
he gives the name of ‘the enthusiasm of humanity.” 
Now the writer is perfectly at liberty to say, ‘I 
do not believe the Holy Spirit was, or is, or could 
be anything else but that;” but then he should 
not leaye his reader under the impression that this 
is the representation of the Holy Ghost which history 
gives us. The writer must know that Luke in the 
Acts does not represent the Holy Ghost as a thing, but 
as a Person, who speaks and acts independently of 
any other personality—a person who may inspire an 
enthusiasm, but 7‘s not an enthusiasm himself. (Acts viii. 
29,39; xv. 28,&c.) Itisin the same character that the 
Holy Ghost appears in the Epistles of Paul when he 
describes the operations of that Spirit in the churches 
and in himself. In short, the history of the first 
Christian church knows nothing of a Holy Ghost who 
is an enthusiasm, a feeling, a passion, or athing. Had | 
any one spoken in these terms, say to Apollos, or to 
Epaphras, or to Timothy, or to Philemon, about the 
Holy Spirit, his speech would have sounded as absurd 
as if he had said that Christ was an enthusiasm. Now 
to speak of what the historian represents as a person 
as though it were only a thing, is an absurd misre- 
presentation of an historical fact, unless you can 
clearly prove that the representation of the historians 
is incorrect, or can only be understood in a meta- 
phorical sense. But this the writer has certainly not 
done. 

Another instance is the writer’s representation of 
the Lord’s temptation in the desert (pp. 8-16). Now, 
before proceeding to criticise this portion of the book, 
let me observe that if the writer had frankly told us 
at the outset that he regarded the Gospel narrative of 
the temptation as an allegory, or as a vision or dream 
of Jesus, I should haye no other request to make than 
that he should give us the grounds for this opinion. 
But the writer acknowledges the temptation as an 
historical fact. ‘‘A retirement of Christ into the 
desert, and a remarkable struggle at the beginning 
of his career,” he says, ‘“‘are incidents extremely 
probable in themselves, and the account of the tempta- 
tion, from whatever source derived, has a very strik- 
ing internal consistency” (p. 9). A few lines lower 
down he says, ‘‘The narrative of the Evangelists 
is not like a poem, though it affords materials for 
a poem; it is rather a dry chronicle” (p. 10). 
Now we know what representation of this event in 
Jesus’ life the Evangelists give. It is a colloquy 
between two persons, Christ and Satan. The latter 
is the chief character, the assailant, Christ acting only 
negatively. Satan makes three proposals, to which 
Christ replies. The proposals are very wicked, and 
even blasphemous, just such suggestions as may be 
expected from the mouth of an utterly wicked, godless 
being. ‘Well, but how does the story look as it comes | 








from the pen of the writer? It is altogether different, 
hardly recognisable indeed, as a modification of the 
Gospel narrative. It is a soliloquy-of Christ. The 
devil, the chief actor in the drama, is done away with 
(probably because the writer does not believe in the 
existence of a devil). The three wicked and blasphe- 
mous proposals appear as suggestions which arise in 
Christ’s own mind. They have a common root—one 
fundamental mother-thought, as it were, from which 
these three harpies have birth. Itis the thought which, 
immediately after the baptism, took possession of 
Christ’s mind, ‘‘I am possessed of miraculous power, 
and what am I to do with it?” The writer plainly 
tells us that ‘‘ what is called Christ’s temptation is the 
excitement of his mind, which was caused by the 
nascent consciousness of supernatural power” (p. 11). 
The writer is, however, honest enough frankly to 
admit that ‘none of our biographies point this out.” 
Of course not. How could they when, according to 
their narrative, the tempting thoughts did not origi- 
nate in Christ, but in his wicked adversary? But 
though none of our biographies point it out, ‘‘ yet,” 
the writer says ‘‘it is visibly the key to the whole 
narrative.” Oh yes, if you make altogether a dif- 
ferent story of it; if you leave out the devil; if you 
put just such passions, aspirations, and reflections into 
Christ’s mind as are necessary to make your key 
visible. You may do all that very ingeniously, but 
then there is no truth init. C'est magnifique mais—ce 
nest pas V histoire. 

Mr. Gladstone is quite right when he finds nothing 
offensive in the writer’s assertion that ‘‘we are to 
conceive Christ as becoming now (i.e., about the time 
of the temptation), for the first time, conscious of 
miraculous powers.” This is really one of the best 
sentences in the bock. Had the writer devoted his 
uncommon talent for discrimination and logical de- 
duction, to working out this train of thought, he 
would indeed have placed the Homo before our view. 
But, owing to his gratuitous inductive method, he has 
altogether failed to doso. It stands to reason that 
if Christ really was a man, He must have known 
many successive stages in his mental development, at 
which He became, for the first time, conscious of one 
thing or another. And so it is very probable that the 
moment at which He first became conscious of miracu- 
lous powers was between his baptism and the tempta- 
tion. But why this consciousness must needs bring 
about such a temptation as his, is more than the eyan- 
gelists tell us, and more than I can see. The writer 
says, ‘‘ the key is visible,” but not, in my opinion, to 
common human eyes. The writer makes very great 
cry of the possession of miraculous power. Were we 
not better informed, we should suppose, from his de- 
scription, that nobody before Christ ever was possessed 
of that power, and that it must be some tremendously 
great but still mere brute force, which one who is 
so lucky as to get possession of may employ, just 
like Aladdin’s magic lamp, either for a good or a bad 
purpose, as he pleases. ‘‘ Here,” the writer exclaims, 
‘‘woe see the good man placed in a position utterly 
strange, deprived of the stay of all precedent or example,* 
gifted with power not only extraordinary, but super- 








* It is I who put italics here. 
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natural and unlimited,” &c. Now, is this true? Were 
not Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, gifted with 
miraculous power? Perhaps the writer does not 
believe in the astounding miracles of these great 
prophets, as genuine historical facts; but Jesus be- 
lieved in them at any rate, and to Him they were 
undoubtedly ‘‘ precedents or examples.” Nor do we 
learn from the history of these men that the possession 
of that supernatural gift is such an exceedingly dan- 
gerous thing as necessarily to lead its owner into great 
temptations. ‘‘In difficult circumstances,” the writer 


the central question round which the temptations 
turned, was not ‘“‘How to use the supernatural 
power ?” but this, ‘‘ Art thou the Son of God?” We 
do not read that Jesus at his baptism received the 
gift of supernatural power, but we read that then for 
the first time He heard a voice from heayen say that 
He was God’s Son. Now, what a Jew understood by 
that illustrious, all-surpassing title, is well known. 
It was the title of a man, who, of all the countless 





millions of human beings born of women, was to 
bear that title. To him, in the second Psalm, the 


says, ‘“‘few men can wield extraordinary power long | dominion of all the peoples of the earth was promised 
without positively committing crime” (p. 11). This | when God said, ‘‘Thou art my Son, this day have I 
may be so far true of secular power, but history does | begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
not show us that it likewise holds good of the divine | heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
power of performing miracles. The devil thought it | of the earth for thy possession.” On the occasion of 
was the case, but he soon found himself mistaken. | his baptism the official declaration from heaven was 
Moses and Elijah were often in very great difficulties | given that Jesus was that One out of myriads of mil- 
indeed. What crimes did they commit? It is true | lions. It was believed that there were some charac- 











Elijah twice killed a band of fifty men by his miracu- 
lous power, but that was not a crime under the then 
existing dispensation. Everywhere we find these good 
men serving God, and ministering to his people in 
humility and simplicity of heart, notwithstanding that 


they have the power of healing the leprous, of drawing | 


down fire from heaven, and even of raising the dead. 
Speaking of the third temptation, the author says 
(p. 13), ‘‘A vision of universal monarchy rose before 
him. What suggested such thoughts to the son of a 
carpenter?” And his answer is, ‘‘ What but the 
same new sense of supernatural power which tempted 
him to turn stones into bread, &c.! The mental 
struggle is caused by the question, how to use the 
supernatural power” (p. 14). ‘‘This,” he adds (p. 
13), ‘‘ together with the Baptist’s predictions” (Which 
predictions of the Baptist? I certainly do not know 
ofany having reference to a universal monarchy), ‘‘ and 
those Messianic predictions of the ancient prophets, on 
which we can imagine that he had been brooding, 
might naturally suggest such an imagination.” I can 
understand how the Messianic predictions might have 
done this, but the writer evidently considers these only 
as something accessory. The chief source from which, 
according to his theory, the vision of universal 
monarchy arose, was ‘‘the new sense of the miracu- 
lous power.” Now, is it not strange that nothing 
analogous to this is to be found in the history of 
Moses or Joshua? If the possession of miraculous 
power is really so apt to make a man think of a 
monarchy, and of exercising dominion over the na- 
tions, why did it never suggest such a thought to 
these men, who were actually at the head of an army ? 
Indeed the Christ of ‘‘Ecce Homo” comes to stand 
far below these men, whose noble self-restraint and 
humble self-denial were, on our author’s showing, far 
greater than his, since they not only were in the pos- 
session of miraculous, but also of strong military 
power. To the Christ of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” the tempta- 
tion was very great. To them even the thought of it 
did not occur. They were too humble and noble- 
minded, too pious and devout for it. 

But all this absurdity is the necessary sequel of the 
attempt at making history say what it never meant to 
say. According to the narratives of the Evangelists, 


( 70 be ex 


| teristic marks of that illustrious Personage described 
|in Scripture by which his identity could be tested. 
; Among others, he must be able to perform miracles, 
and to show that he was the Person who was described 
| in the 91st Psalm. 

Now, what do the narratives of the Gospellers tell 
‘us? Simply this, that Jesus, after haying received 
| the official declaration that He was"that highest and 
| fairest one among the children of men, was driven by 
the Spirit into the desert, where He met with a 
wicked individual, who tried to make Him waver in 
| his belief that He was this high Personage. To this 


end it was that the tempter challenged Him to show one 
jor two of the characteristic marks of the Son of God. 
| The challenge having been disdainfully refused, the 
| tempter offered Him now the possession of that bound- 
| less kingdom which the second Psalm promised to the 
Son of God at a future period. The offer was scorn- 
fully rejected, because the Son of God was to receive 
that kingdom from God, and not from the prince of 
the evil spirits. 

This is the story. It is out and out Israclitish. If 
it were a dream, it was just such a dream as an Israelite 
who believed hiniself to be the Messiah, who believed 
in the existence of the great adversary of the Messiah, 
Satan, and who likewise believed that it was the 
Messiah’s task to wrench the kingdoms of this earth 
from the grasp of that adversary, could have dreamt. 
The description of the temptation in ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
on the contrary, is altogether un-Jewish. It makes of 
Jesus of Nazareth only an ambitious heathen. But 
what right have we to call the story a dream? It is 
either history, or it is not. If it is not, let us leave 
it alone. What have we to do with fables? If, on 
the contrary, it is history—wltich the writer of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” admits—let us, then, be honest enough to 
take that history as it is given to us, and not to 
squeeze, twist, and wrench it, till it becomes such a 
story as we should haye wished it. You may say, “I 
do not understand everything in it, so I will not try 
to explain it.” Or you may say, ‘‘I do not believe it, 
so I will say nothing about it.” But you have no 

right whatever to say, ‘‘The Evangelists do not tell 
| the story well, but J will tell you prettily how things 
really happened.” 
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BS it life, or is it death ?” 








7.—THE CALL. 


Had been spoken under breath 
Where a little child was lying ; 

In that moment down to dust 

Had the flower-like life been thrust, 
A soul first had lived in dying. 


But for answer, back again, 
Through each fever-wasted vein, 
The swift ebbing turned to flowing ; 
And each breath as when the clod 
First drew in the life of God, 

Each faint breath came life bestowing. 


In that hour the soul awoke, 

In that hour the spirit spoke— 

God by name his child was naming— 
He had claimed that soul in death, 
And, returning life and breath, 

Now in life his own was claiming. 


And the child lay list’ning there, 
Till its breathing grew to prayer, 
Hearing, answering, rising, falling ; 
Ah! and he remembers still 

The great “ Wilt thou” and “TI will,”’ 
And the clearness of the calling. 


Childhood, carried to and fro 
With the movement and the show, 
Leads a life of little will— 

Leads the life of growing flower, 
In the sunshine and the shower, 
Takes the good and takes the ill. 


Even then an open door 
God may set the soul before, 
Bidding it to enter in ; 
Even then the soul may choose 
To go in, or to refuse ; 

Even then must bear its sin. 


Filled with anguish, filled with awe, | 
In a childish dream he saw, | 
Rising up, an endless stair, 

Which he longed to climb, but ever 
Seemed to fail in the endeavour, | 
And fall back to darkness there. | 





Climbing step by step, a stair 
In the darkness, he was ware | 
Of a meaning in his dream : 
He had fallen back from God 
Through the years, and now he trod | 


Darkly to a distant gleam. 


“ Nay, I shall but fall again,” 
Thotight he, smit with sudden pain; | 
“ On that height I shall not stand. 
I would climb there if I could’’— 
Helpless in the dark he stood, 

And Christ seemed to reach his hand. 


Dream and vision pass away— 

It is manhood’s middle day, 

And the world’s work he is doing. 
Let him but of this be free, 

He will serve God faithfully, 
Earthly good no more pursuing. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 
Part II.—THE SPIRIT (continued). 









Ah! he pauses but to own 
All his purpose overthrown, 

And life drifting ever faster 

From each lofty hope and aim ; 
Then a voice will hearing claim : 
‘Come and serve a better master !” 





Now the work aside is laid, 

And the wages earned are paid ; 
Dreams return, the while life lingers; 
Weary is the man and old, 

And what seemed his gains of gold 

) Turn to ashes in his fingers. 


All the house is still at last! 

He is listening to the past, 

And one knocketh at the door! 
Surely, as with trembling hand 
He unbars each iron band, 

He hath heard that voice before ! 


Will He take the last and worst 
Who should have the best and first ? 
Now the door is open wide— 

“T will come and sup with thee,” 
Saith the Lord, for it is he, 

Waiting there at eventide. 


8.—THE INVITATION. 


OME unto me!”’ Who calls ? 

For we are weary ; heavier every day 
Life’s heavy burden falls. 
‘*Come unto me!”” Who saith 

He giveth rest ? There is but one who keeps 
That promise. It is Death. 


*Tis Christ who calleth thus : 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
His Spirit calleth us. 


Surely thou wilt not mock 

The weary? Thou art tender whom we trust; 
Thy word is as a rock. 
And coming at thy call, 

The burden of our selfishness and sin, 
Life’s heavy load, doth fall. 





9.—THE CONFESSION. 


HOU art the Christ!’’ My lips may frame 

The words, they long have known the 
name ; 

But yet unless revealed to me, 

I cannot know that thou art He— 


The Son of God, come forth from him, 
Wearing no likeness faint and dim, 
But such that they who long to see 
The Father still must look on thee. 


Thou art God’s mind in word arrayed! 
Thou art God’s heart in love displayed! 
What must it be to realize 

Thy life, thy love, thy sacrifice ! 


“Thou art the Christ!” It is to feel 

What flesh and blood cannot reveal— 

That there is none in heaven bu. thee, 
The Lord of all, the Lord of me. 


Reveal this unto me, and then 

I must confess thee unto men ; 

And when and where thou callest me, 
I must arise and follow thee. 
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THE two sexes are 
thecomplement of each 
other. God, who made 
them to be so, has 
stamped upon each 
such distinctive fea- 
tures of mental and 
moral character, that 
for the one to display 
the special character- 
istics of the other is 
rather a blemish than 
a beauty, while each 
sex is loveliest both in 
itself and in the eyes 
of the other when its 
own characteristics are 
in fullest development 
and exercise. Chris- 
tianity is the crown of 
both the sexes; but if 
this is true of the 
stronger sex, it is pre- 
eminently so of the 
weaker—the weaker 
only in one sense, for 
in its own walks it is 
the stronger. And in 
no sphere, we are in- 
clined to think, does 
Christianity draw forth 
all the worth and all 
the loveliness of wo- 
man so much as in the 
missionary life, when, 
associated with a husband consecrated to this self- 
sacrificing but Christ-like work in a strange land, she 


enters with all her heart into his anxieties and fears, | 


his hopes and joys, and shares effectively in many of 
his labours. Such a woman was Mrs. Edward, as our 


readers will think with us, when we have laid before | 


them some particulars of her life and work. 

Catherine Grant, the eldest daughter of a parochial 
clergyman in the north of Scotland, was born in the 
year 1813. The family, which consisted besides her- 


self of a boy and a girl, being deprived of their father | 


while yet very young, their mother removed to 
Edinburgh for their education; eking out her scanty 
living by keeping gentlemen boarders. Of these, 


through the recommendation of distinguished friends, | 


she soon had enough; of whom some were literary 
foreigners, attracted by the fame of the university, 


whose intercourse with Catherine seems to haye had | 


something to do with her mental development, while 
the impressions she left upon some of them would seem 


to be still alive. At the age of seventeen she became | 


governess in the family of Principal Nicol, of St. 
Andrews University, in which situation she continued 
for eight years; her energy of character, alike in study 
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and in play with the 
children, no doubt at- 
taching the family to 
her. Her thirst for 
knowledge was here 
satiated in the noble 
library of the learned 
Principal, to which free 
access was kindly given 
her, and in which she 
ranged right miscel- 
laneously, but not un- 
profitably, through all 
sorts of literature. But 
the ‘‘moderate” air (in 
the ecclesiastical sense 
| ofthe term) which that 
hospitable house 
breathed, the practical 
Arminianism which 
within the framework 
of a recognised Cal- 
vinism characterized 
the party of which 
Principal Nicol was for 
long the leader, and the 
theology which consti- 
tuted the staple of her 
reading in the library 
which she so much fre- 
quented, inspired her 
with unwholesome pre- 
judices against . those 
views of religious truth 
which she afterwards 
found to be unspeakably precious ; while a residence in 
England inclined hertoaspeciesof ritualism. Atlength, 
however, afflictions were blessed to the chastening of her 
spirit, while a number of events in providence, bring- 
ing her under the light and warmth of evangelical 
teaching, were the means of establishing her in the 
faith and love of those truths which in after life con- 
stituted the inner spring of all her activities, and her 
support in the hour of death. Ter mother’s health 
failing, she had ouce and again to leave her charge to 
nurse her—laying in then, there is reason to think, 
the seeds of her own future debility. Her two pupils 


_ languished and died, on which she went and joined her 


brother, the Rey. William Grant, then at a preaching 
station in Perthshire, and thereafter transferred to 
Glasgow as assistant to Dr. Thomas Brown, of St. John’s 
—now the esteemed and able minister of the Free 
Church of Ayr, andthe anonymous author of this me- 
moir. But, in the wonder-working providence of God, 
there now occurred one of those events which may be 
said to haye entered very largely into her whole future 
history, and contributed not a little to the prosperity 
of the work to which her married life was devoted. 


| Her younger sister, who was governess in the family 
| of Lord William Douglas, had come to Glasgow in ill 


* “Missionary Life among the Jews in Moldavia, Galitia, and Silesia. | health, and Catherine had to go to supply her place. 


Memoir and Letters of Mrs. 


Edward.” London: 1867, crown 8vo., pp. 
319. With Portrait. 


She herself had next to return to see her beloved sister 
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die; after which she was invited to succeed her as 
governess in this family, where she was both to re- 
ceive and impart much blessing. In it she was in- 
troduced to circumstances that had a determining 
influence on the whole future of her life; while 


‘between Miss Douglas and her a friendship was formed, 


of which delicacy towards the living forbids us to 
speak as it deserves. 

It was during her stay in Germany with the 
Douglases, and in the intervals of her professional 
duty, that she mastered the difficult language of that 
country, little thinking then what a door of usefulness 
it was to open to her in after life; and there it was 
that her spiritual life first burst forth, amidst sur- 
rounding barrenness, in efforts to supply to her pupils 
the lack of those public ordinances which they enjoyed 
at home. ‘‘ The outbursting into actual life” (she 
writes in a private notebook, written years after, and 
found in her desk after her death) ‘‘ was reserved for 
Germany. Shut out from ordinances, I was thrust 
back on my own resources. Oh! the trial to flesh and 
blood to assemble the young people around me, and 
for the jirst time to act as their yoice to God. But 








given almost entirely from her own letters. The in- 
tense zeal and energy with which she threw herself into 
her husband’s work, in its minutest details—sharing 
with him all the sorrows and all the joys which alter- 
nate in the breast of every true labourer in that most 
trying of all missionary fields, the Jewish field—can 
only be appreciated by those who read these letters, 
which are here very properly given in full. If the 
specimens we give are occasionally longer than we 
could wish, it is because otherwise the curtain would 
not be drawn within which are transacted the scenes 
with which the memoir abounds. Writing to her 
brother, Mrs. Edward says :— 

“T told you of a youth who came to us some weeks ago, 
Naphtali Horowitz, from Austria. He was several weeks in 
the house ; his conduct most unexceptionable, modest, meek, 
gentle; a truly engaging lad. His mind opened ina marvel- 
lous manner to receive the Scriptures. His answers at even- 
ing worship used to thrill us ; we could scarcely restrain the 
emotion we felt. His friends had heard of his being here. 
They came, urging every inducement to get him away. At 
last the wife of one of them succeeded in enticing him away, 
only to speak with his friends, as she said. The poor boy, 
partly from tenderness, partly from fear that they would get 
him sent back to Austria, went with her. There he was 


how great the untold joy afterwards, and then the | closely watched; they promised him a shop, I know not 
tight drawing of the bands of love between that sweet, | how many ducats, and I know not what. One day he met 


confiding, loving girl and me.” 
on the other side less strong. 


Nor was the feeling 


| 


one of the converts, and, drawing back from the street, he 
made a sign to him that he was to return to us. For some 
days our hearts were longing after him. He came, but was 


‘«‘¢ From the time when I first knew and loved her, until | immediately informed upon; again at night he came, and, 
she was removed to her Father’s House on high, so quick | while he was here, old Rabbi Nahum came in. Had you but 


and constant were her sympathies, and so unchanged was 


she by new scenes and interests, that I never felt that dis- | 


tance had separated us, or removed her invisible presence 
from my side—going out and coming in. I never remember 
to have thought of her except as of the friend of whose love 
I was sure and proud, who was ever ready to strengthen me 
to overcome difficulties and do all that was right, and who 
infected me with something of her own keen interest in 
books andin men..... The two years of loving, faithful 
labour to which I refer, left lasting fruits for Time and 
Eternity in this family, and laid up in store for her a fund 
not only of cheering recollections, but of living sympathy, 
to cheer and strengthen her amid the trials of her mis- 
sionary life.’ ’””—Pp. 24, 25. 

The year 1843 saw Mr. Grant settled as the minister 
of the Free Church of Ayr, and his mother and 
sister with him. Two years after this, the mother 
was removed from this earthly scene. Her daughter’s 
faithful watchings at her bedside haying brought on 
hzemorrhage from the chest, she had to be removed to 
an adjoining chamber, to hear of her mother’s depar- 
ture without witnessing it. Change of air, however, 
restored her; and in the autumn of that year her 
future husband, the Rey. Daniel Edward—missionary 
of the Free Church of Scotland to the Jews at Jassy, 
in Moldavia—having been invited home for some 
months, and settled at Ayr as a quiet sea-bathing 
place, recognised in the pulpit of the Free Church an 
old college acquaintance. On cglling next day to 
renew the acquaintance, he found in his sister ‘‘a 
kindred spirit, glowing with the same ardent love for 
the house of Israel, and qualified by natural gifts and 
acquired attainments to be a helpmeet in his home 
and in his work.” In the following year she went, 
accompanied by her brother and his wife, to meet Mr. 
Edward in Germany ; and haying there been married, 
the new couple proceeded to their destination. Hence- 
forward the story of Mrs. Edward’s missionary life is 





seen their mutual alarm. Naphtali then told us that, from 
what he had heard here, he was resolved to escape to Galatz, 
and there learn more of Christ. He could not remain; but 
he would come once again before starting, at the close of 
their Sabbath. On Saturday he came. Now he had left 
all—his coat, his Bible, his shirts, his all, and he would fear 
no longer. Would we not conceal him for a time? We 
fear for him, but counting the possibility of aiding his 
escape, we shut him into a little room, and hung a padlock 
outside. All Sabbath he was there ; spies came to watch for 
him, but he was not to be seen. Two women came in the 
evening, one a fierce opponent of Christianity, who had 
caused several to apostatize. We had a long conversation 
with them, and rejoiced to see this woman in our house. Of 
course we could answer no questions about our poor boy. 
His mind seemed to open like a flower to the sun. Though 
alone in his little dark room, he was full of joy and gladness. 
At length, when night came, and he had a light, suddenly, 
he heard a voice above him—the woman had got a ladder 
outside and climbed up. His surprise was so great that he 
fell to the ground, but declared he would not listen to them. 
On Monday they went and bribed the corporal to come and 
demand him as an Austrian subject. Foran hour and a 
half I was alone! Daniel soon turned the men out of the 
court; no officer of another power has any right to enter 
our courts. But then the question arose: what was to be 
done? The youth was undaunted; Christ was enough for 
him! He was brought in—our old Rabbi was present—he 
was questioned, and his answers were most full and to the 
point. His danger was imminent; and after solemn and 
anxious deliberation, it was resolved that he should be bap- 
tized that evening. This would set him free from Jewish 
jurisdiction. Accordingly, between ten and eleven o'clock, he 
was baptized in the chapel, in presence of all the catechumens 
and converts present at evening worship, and a few Germans 
whom we had called as witnesses. Daniel questioned him 
fully, and then admitted one as like a lamb of Christ as you 
can well conceive. While I write Daniel is out, and has 
been out for three hours, at the Consulate. To-day (Wed- 
nesday), the Austrian agent applied to our consul to have 
him delivered up, on charge of having stolen, nobody knows 
what. Of course they can find fifty Jews to swear that he 
has done so. The Lord alone knows how to help his own! 


| 29th.—Poor Naphtali has to-day been before the Austrian 
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consul ; you may conceive the anxiety of last night to us all. 
Our consul was very kind and went with Daniel to the 
Austrian agency; marvellous to relate, they were exceed- 
ingly well received, and after an interview of about three 
hours, the agent promised to see justice done to the boy, but 
no stranger would be allowed to be present. This morning, 
at teno’clock, Naphtali, accompanied by Daniel, went to the 
court of the Austrian consul. The Jews in their written 
accusation had declared that they missed a silver candle- 
stick, and had given notice of the robbery at the agency 
last week ; also, that after his escape they discovered in his 
trunk a pair of trousers which had been amissing, and 
therefore they concluded that he had stolen money, which 
they also miss. We sent to the agency this morning and 
discovered that no such notice had been given in there. 
The boy never had a trunk, and instead of taking their 
things, he, to avoid suspicion in quitting the house, had left 
behind him all his own little stock. A dozen Jews were 
present; one old man was asked to swear, but declined. 
The chancellor was much enraged, and ordered them to 
take the great oath in their dead clothes with black candles 
burning. If they refuse they are to be severely punished ; 
if the Rabbi ventures to evade the oath, he is to be sent 
over the boundaries in chains—but should they swear, we 
fear the boy will suffer. The matter is in God’s hands, we 


know that He is all powerful ; while we seek by all human ; 
prudence to procure a favourable issue, we are seeking | 
earnestly to cast the whole matter over to the guidance of | 


the righteous Lord. To the mission the consequences must 
be most important, even the Jews will have a triumph and 
many be deterred from coming to us, or many of the 
entanglements that have hitherto hindered our motions may 
be removed. Now we know what sort of prayer was made 
by the church for Peter. Meantime the boy is wondrous 
calm; he gave a noble testimony to-day before Jews and 
Austrians. The chancellor treated him very kindly. 
Naphtali showed him two fingers and said: ‘So was he 
united to Christ, they might put him to death if they would— 
he committed himself to the Lord.’ This morning, just before 
they went away, I went to see if he would take some coffee 
—he had an early breakfast. My knees were shaking and 
my heart beating, but 1 found him in the school teaching 
the children their alphabet. The British consul was quite 
interested in his appearance, and indeed we hoped much 
from the childlike simplicity of his appearance and story. 
Should our anxious prayers be heard, it is proposed to make 
him teacher here, now that Samuel is in Galatz. As for the 
other missionary news, they are much swallowed up in this 
immediate subject of interest.”—Pp. 86—92. 


This, however, is but the bright side of the mission. ! 


One must read the book itself to learn the disap- 
pointed hopes by which they were from time to time 
cast down, and the desolation which, in the total 
absence of congenial society in that far-off and 
uncultivated region, drove them in upon themselves, 
with nothing to sustain them but the divine assur- 
ance that ‘‘even at this present time there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of grace,” the promise 
that eventually ‘all Israel shall be saved,” and their 
firm conviction that theirs it was to be at the post of 
duty, ‘‘ seeking the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 


“Tn reply,’’ says the biographer, “to the representations of 
Mr. Edward, the Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land approved of the removal of the mission from Jassy to 
Lemberg. In taking leave of Jassy, it may be needful to 
state that, however sad and desponding the tone of the last 
few letters may be, there were many and lasting fruits of 
the seven and a half years of labour there. Twenty-nine 
of the seed of Isracl were received into the Christian church 
by baptism. Most of those who are known to have fallen 
away have been recorded in these letters. ‘Ten or twelve 
years later, when the Rev. Theodore Meyer visited Jassy, 
he found several persons who spoke with lively interest of 
the mission there. But with great joy the missionaries can 


trace the progress of many others to the present day. For | 














example,—Mrs. Griinberg, who became a teacher in the 
mission of Constantinople; Mr. Weiss, one of the earliest 
converts, and Samuel Neuman, now both missionaries to 
the House of Israel; and Naphtali Horowitz, who, after his 
escape from Jassy and a short stay at Constantinople, 
pushed out into the world, and, by steady and persevering 
conduct, is now a successful merchant in India, where he is 
a respected member of a Christian congregation, and loved 
by all who know him. Some years ago, returning to 
Europe for health, he first made his way to Breslau, where 
Mr. Edward was stationed. Finding on his arrival that 
Mr. Edward was in England, he followed him to London, 
and thence to Edinburgh, and rested not till he found him 
in Ayr. When at the gold diggings of California, having 
a stranger Jew in his tent, Naphtali, after some hesitation, 
knelt down for his evening prayer. To his surprise the 
stranger united with him in prayer in the name of Jesus. 
This led to the discovery that this stranger had also been 
instructed in the mission of Jassy, and, though not baptized, 
had ever since believed in Jesus as the promised Messiah, 
the Saviour of sinners.” 


Lemberg, the capital of Galitia, or Austrian Poland, 
is a city of 130,000 inhabitants, of whom at least 
15,000 are Jews; but some reckon them at more than 
double that number, while the province is said to 
contain little less than half a million. The orthodox 
Polish Jews belong to ‘‘the most straitest sect of 
their religion ”—Talmudical Judaism, pure and simple 
—while the reformed section of them are deeply tinc- 
tured, as in other places, with Rationalism. Of the 
work of our missionary family in this difficult field, 
in which they laboured for three years and a half, we 
have but a meagre account, the letters written during 
this period being neither full nor regular; but during 
the latter half of their stay there, ‘‘ the work was con- 
tinually growing in hopefulness.” 

This brings us to the sad, and, as it proved in 
the issue to Mrs. Edward, fatal order to leave the 
Austrian dominions. The Jesuit Archbishop was 
known to be at the bottom of this imperial order ; but 
hoping that, as on former occasions, some relaxation 
of despotic rigour might be effected, Mr. Edward 
took a journey of ten days to Vienna, and used every 
means in his power to obtain a reconsideration of the 
order. So far was he from succeeding in his object 
by this visit, that he was ordered to leave Austria by 
the most direct route within twenty-four hours, with- 
out returning to Lemberg at all! Even against this 
cruel order the English ambassador would not, or 
could not, do anything. At last the police, on an 
urgent representation of the state of his family, 
granted to Mr. Edward — permission to proceed to 
Lemberg for his family. They had but four days to 
make their arrangements for departure, in the middle 
of December, and the ground covered with snow. We 
must give the principal passages of this painfully 
interesting part of the memoir in the biographer’s 
words, which are little else than those of the account 
transmitted to him by the distressed parties them- 
selves. 


“ We had no trouble about our furniture: Jewish friends 
took an inventory of it, and Jews and Christians took charge 
of selling and accounting for it. Butit wasa heart-rending 
parting from Lemberg. An on-looker would not have sup- 
posed that it was sojourners of only three years who were 
parting from so many attached friends. The Lutheran 
pastor and his family, the teachers of the Protestant school, 
the worthiest members of the congregation, teachers of the 
Jewish school, Jews, male and female, at different stages of 
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interest, filled the house till the hour of departure. Some 
came begging for a few minutes’ conversation, as ‘they had 
always meant to come, but had been hindered.’ 

‘In those days the journey from Lemberg to Cracow was 
fatiguing, even for the merchant’s clerk, in summer. But 
now it was feeble women and little children who had to 
prosecute their journey for four consecutive days from 
morning to night, in the depth of winter—the ground 
covered with snow. At the close of the first day’s journey 
we found, on arriving between nine and ten at night, a 
Jewish physician and his lady waiting to offer us the 
accommodation of their own hospitable roof, having been 
requested to do so by their relations in Lemberg. Late in 
the night of the fourth day we reached Cracow, with dear 
Catherine more dead than alive ; and, on appearing before 
the police next morning to ask permission to stay a day or 
two in Cracow to recruit her strength, the chief, who had 
been apprized from Lemberg how to act, sternly told me 
we should not be allowed two hours. By the intercession 
of an Austrian officer we finally obtained two days’ respite. 
I may mention that my eldest child, then three years and 
a half old, was so exhausted that when she rose to walk she 
found she had lost the power of her limbs and stumbled and 
fell. Two days in an inn only served to make the principal 
invalid feel her weariness the more, and it was doubtful 
whether she would make out the last portion of the journey 
from Cracow to Breslau in safety, although it was by rail- 
way. This was truly a most distressing day! How she got 
through it the Lord only knows. The Lemberg police had 
refused to give a passport to baby’s Polish nurse to accom- 
pany us to Breslau, and we reckoned on having to leave 
this faithful woman at Cracow, for there the examination of 
passports was very strict, and the punishment for offences 
very severe. Our friends had, however, advised the servant 
to risk it, and her own affectionate heart prompted her to 
consent. In leaving Cracow, providentially we were the 
sole occupants of one carriage, and my passport was worded 
for ‘Mr. Edward and family.’ When the gens-d’armes 
looked at my passport and said ‘ This is all one family,’ he 
closed the door! But the whole time that the examination 
of passports continued the Polish woman was perspiring 
with terror; she became ill, and was ill all through the day. 
It seemed as if the day’s journey was indeed to prove too 
much for Mrs. Edward's strength. It seemed as if that day 
would xever come to an end. And the drive from the station 
to the hotel seemed like the last drop added to her full cup. 
On leaving the carriage she sank to the ground in the lobby 
of the hotel. The hardships on the chief sufferer did not 
terminate on the arrival at Breslau; her fatigue was suc- 
ceeded by such nervous excitement that I sometimes trembled 
for her judgment. With all our desire to leave an expensive 
hotel, it was eight days before we got a lodging, and such a 
lodging! We had to change again. She often said to me, 
‘Oh! how I would like if I could be taken into Bethanien, 
or any such hospital, and allowed to lie still there without 
speaking to any one or of anything!’ On the night of 
March 16th, 1852, she gave birth to a boy; the second day 
after his birth the physician despaired of her life; but the 
Lord had compassion on us, and, as was most evident, gave 
her life anew from the grave. But within four weeks she 
was called to watch with all a mother’s anguish over the 
protracted agony amid which the young life, to which she 
had given birth, had to be resigned.” —Pp. 243—246. 


After four or five months, it was arranged by the 
committee at home that Mr. Edward should proceed 
to Breslau, in Silesia, where the ground had been 
broken for mission work among the Jews by a simple- 
minded Jewish proselyte some years before. The letters 
from Breslau are largely occupied with the case of one 
of the most remarkable of modern Jewish proselytes— 
Israel Pick. From being Jewish Rabbi at Bucharest he 
was led to pay a visit to Mr. Edward at Breslau, in con- 
sequence of a letter which Mrs. Edward had written 
to the yousg lady—a Jewish convert—to whom Mr. 
Pick was engaged in marriage, and which she had 
sent to him. At that time this young Jew (about 





thirty years of age) was one of the proudest Pharisees, 
but full of genius, and of a highly literary turn. He 
was no stranger to Christianity, nor untouched by the 
New Testament record of the sufferings of Christ, 
which he regarded as those of a martyr. Still his 
religious views were so unsettled, that, from panthe- 
ism having passed to atheism, his mind seems to haye 
been a sort of religious blank at the date of this visit. 
His intercourse with Mr. Edward produced a tempest 
in his soul, but it ended in such a surrender of him- 
self to the Gospel that at length Mr. Edward saw his 
way to the baptism of this remarkable convert. The 
scene of it was one of the most memorable in the 
annals of Jewish missions. 


“As the 1st of January approached, the struggle with 
flesh and blood became awful. Saturday we saw it. Sab- 
bath forenoon (the day of his baptism) I heard, for hours, 
the sobbing and anguish of his heart; but, at dinner, you 
should have seen him—my husband and I exchanged 
glances—the soldier was equipped, or rather the battle was 
fought and won—his very appearance was changed—we 
trust that he then received anew his name from the Lord, 
§Thou shalt be called Israel.’ My husband was so strung, 
that a full week elapsed before he had recovered from the 
anxiety of those days. The large church was full, every corner 
below, the two galleries, the passages—many hundreds of 
Jews—in all, there must have been about seven hundred 
persons present. ‘Three hundred copies of the hymns to be 
sung were distributed, but they were as nothing. ‘Two 
Consistorial-Rithe were present. Now, fancy the Scotch- 
man standing up to preach to this assembly. The subject 
was, Haggai—‘'The Desire of all Nations.’ After the ser- 
mon Mr. Edward came down to the table (from which the 
crucifix had been removed), and Mr. Pick stood in front. 
My husband’s address was indeed a thrilling one—‘ Baptized 
into the Death of Christ.’ I could not but feel that the 
message was given him. The Christians seemed to feel it 
deeply, and the effect upon the Jews must have been solem- 
nizing: then came the baptism, and then, to the astonish- 
ment of all altar-adoring or respecting Lutherans, the 
young Christian turned his back upon the altar, and 
addressed his nation. It was a thrilling sound, that Jewish 
voice, speaking for his people accusing them. You cannot 
conceive the sound of that anklage (accusation)—‘ Sohn 
Israels’ (Son of Israel). Many Jews could not stand it, 
and pressed through the crowd to get out, and then the 
appeal,—‘ Eighteen hundred years!’ The sound will long 
be heard! Well, it was over, then came the publishing of 
his address,—the envy of some, the hatred of others.”— 
Pp. 264—266. 


Such was the impression produced by this address, 
that the whole edition of 2,000 copies was speedily 
bought up, having been ordered by the booksellers 
in different parts, especially in Austria. By and by 
it was thought desirable that Mr. Pick should visit 
Mr. Schwartz, then and for many years at Amster- 
dam, as the Free Church of Scotland’s missionary to 
the Jews (now Dr. Schwartz, settled in London), and 
along with him the eminent Jewish Christians, Cap- 
padose and Da Costa. The present writer happened 
to be then at Amsterdam, and had several interviews 
of considerable length with Mr. Pick. But by that 
time a great change had come over him. His natural 
turn of mind—restless, impetuous, self-willed—had 
returned upon him; and nothing could persuade him 
that he was not destined as a great instrument to rally 
his nation under the banner of Christ in a way totally 
opposed to nearly all the methods employed by Gen- 
tiles for the conversion of the Jews and the treatment 
of proselytes. Not only did he object to all stipendiary 
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missionaries—himself resolutely refusing to receive 
support, more or less, in the character of a Christian 
agent, though at that time quite dependent for his 
means of subsistence on the liberality of some private 
Christians ; but he denounced the practice of mixing 
up Jewish with Gentile Christians, and even sepa- 
rating proselytes in any way from the rest of their 
countrymen, holding that thus their peculiar testi- 
mony and glorious national destiny, speedily to be 
realised, was obscured and as good as lost. It was 
the mournful conviction, in fact, of all of us who then 
conversed with him, that the mind of this proselyte 
was so ill-balanced, and that there was about him 
such a mixture of dreamy enthusiasm and dogged 
obstinacy, that his future was likely to prove erratic | 
and—for the great ends of any Christian mission | 
which he might undertake—unproductive. Alas! how | 
soon was this realised! For a while he wrote to some 
good purpose with his pen: publishing ‘‘ Letters to | 
my Kinsmen,” and one or two numbers of a periodical, 
entitled ‘‘ The Star of Jacob ”’—full of striking pas- 
sages, peculiarly fitted to arrest the attention of Jews. 
In fact, had his steadiness been equal to his other 
gifts, he would probably have struck the key-notes of 
the Jewish heart, in behalf of the Gospel, beyond any 
other proselyte writer. But ‘‘ having gone to Pales- | 
tine,” as our biographer says, ‘‘ with a view to purchase, 
and preparatory to the return and re-settlement of 
several Jewish families, he was last seen alone near 
the Dead Sea, and it is supposed that he was killed 
by the Arab robbers who infest that district. Three | 
of his nieces have been baptized.” Still there is good | 
ground to believe that in poor Israel Pick there was 
true-hearted love and devotedness to Christ, though his 
career was in so melancholy a way cut suddenly short. 
By degrees Mrs. Edward began to show signs of | 
decaying strength, doubtless the effect of that long, 
disastrous journey in the depth of winter, and in 
critical circumstances, from Lemberg. The hzmor- 
rhage from the lungs, which began at the time of her 
mother’s death, returned, and laid her aside from all 
active usefulness. Still, keen interest in the minutest 
turns of her husband’s work continued unabated ; her 





from this time breathe a chastened, weaned frame. | 


are in earnest ; and both Mr. Hersche'l and I came to the 
conclusion that we had met more love, zeal, and longing 
a in that little meeting than in the whole province 
of Silesia.” 


And Mr. Edward himself, writing last year, says— 


“There are promising congregations, on the basis of the 
Westminster Catechism, in Breslau, Gérlitz, Schwednitz, 
and Schallwitz, besides a number of towns and villages, 
where the work of evangelisation is vigorously prosecuted. 
Every day gives evidence how faithfully the members of 
these congregations bear in mind the articles in their testi- 
mony in which they have owned their obligation to seek the 
welfare of the people from which, after the flesh, Christ 


| came. The warmth of their prayers for Israel, in their 
| meetings, would of itself assure those who heard them that 


Israel is in their heart.’ 


But we have now reached the closing scene of this 
devoted lady’s life; and touchingly is it told. 


“Tt was,” says her widowed husband, ‘on the 18th of 
June, 1860, after a busy day, that the first of her fatal 
attacks came on. In all her former attacks I had been 
sanguine, but there was then a voice, as plain as if it 
had been audible, whispering ‘This is death.’ Only once 
did hope of recovery attain to any strength. Having 
been at Salzbrunnen, she was removed to Obernyk. There 
I was altogether with her, being myself laid aside by 


| hoarseness. The weather improved, and she was able to 


take considerable walks with me. Who will wonder that 
hopes began to revive? It needed one stern message more 
from the Lord, and but one, the last before her release. 
On the morning of the 25th of August, the fourtcenth 
anniversary of her marriage, about one o’clock she sum- 
moned me from the couch in the same room, by the ery, ‘A 
large blood vessel has burst.’ I struck a light, and saw the 
blood gushing up. Haller’s acid, which we always carried 
with us, was applied. She was now perfectly calm, and 
able to tell me in a whisper where to find napkins to make 
cold applications. The next thing was to seek a physician, 
and providentially there was one in the same lodging- 
house. When he came he had nothing to add to our 
arrangements. We both anticipated immediate dissolution, 
and, humanly speaking, had she been taken away then, she 
would have escaped much suffering. But, oh! how much 
would those around her have lost! I have mentioned the 
date, because it took hold of her mind, and she said she ‘ felt 
the call to go to another Bridegroom.’ A generous friend 
offered the means of removing her, for the winter, to a 
more congenial climate. On hearing this, she took me by 


| the hand, and said, ‘Till death do us part.’ A lady in 
I é | Breslau vacated her house, putting it at our disposal till we 
spiritual life was the more advanced; and her letters | 


In the end of the year 1858, Mr. Edward having | 


occasion to come to Scotland on the business of the 
Breslau station, Mrs. E. accompanied him on what 
proved to be her last visit to her native land. 


What has been the fruit of this Breslau mission ? 
Mr. Edward’s congregation, for various reasons, 


Church ;” and as it owed its existence to the Jewish 
mission, it was resolved that one of its leading objects 
should ever be to seek the conversion of Israel. Of 
this congregation, an impartial eye-witness, writing 
to the Rey. Dr. Graham, of Bonn, says— 


“T went to Breslau prejudiced against the Free Church in 
that place, and both Mr. Herschell and myself determined 
not to identify ourselves with the movement. ... . What I 
saw was this,—about one hundred attentive hearers in the 
morning; in the evening the place was crowded, so that 
there might be about a hundred and seventy. At the end 
of the service the people came round me, to shake hands 
with me, and thank me for the word of exhortation. ‘They | 


| 


could obtain one of our own. An English lady relinquished 
her situation in a family to come to attend on Mrs. 
Edward, and take charge of the children. At the same 
time the work of the Lord’s house brightened up in a most 
cheering manner; many were moved to inquire, and to 
declare for the truth ; suitable agents were raised up ; seem- 
ingly insuperable hindrances were removed. In short, I do 
not remember one event that was not of a cheering com- 
plexion during the last six months of her illness. One of 


| these mercies requires a more special notice. The convic- 


formed itsclf into ‘The Free Evangelical German | tion that her end was at hand had gained ground in Scot- 


land earlier than perhaps with us. It was borne in upon 
the mind of her beloved friend, Miss Douglas, that she 
should overcome all difficulties, and undertake the journey 
to Breslau to see her before she died. The proposal was 
from the Lord, and He prospered it. It was a signal mercy 


| from the Lord that she was able to spend some weeks in 


| congenial converse with Miss Douglas, and it was a special 
| aid in preparing for the hard task of dying...... After 


three weeks she came straight from her bedroom and seated 
herself at the piano, which she kad not touched for a year 
before, and sent for me, while she was attempting with her 
wasted fingers to play— 
¢ Jerusalem! my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! 
When shall my labours have an end, 
In peace and joy in thee P? 
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The mind can be strangely obtuse. I knew it and yet I 
knew it not. I had been meditating for some days to speak 
to her of the nearness of the sad moment, and yet, when 
she anticipated me and spoke to me, it was a blow. On 
Thursday, 7th February, she was very weak, and not able 
to get up. When I came into her room, an hour before 
dinner, and sat down on her bed, she said, ‘I am afraid, 
Daniel, I am going to leave you soon; you see I am getting 
weaker every day.’ I told her that was my own convic- 
tion. She said, ‘My trust has been in God, and my hope 
in Christ; I have long known that my sins have been for- 
given for Jesus’ sake;’ and then, after a deliberate pause of 
a few moments, she said, ‘ of that I am sure.’ She dwelt 
much on the solitariness of my position after her removal. | 
This seemed to be one of the last burdens on her mind 
which she had the greatest difficulty in casting on the Lord. 
Now, in waking out of sleep, terrible fits of bodily anguish 
came on her, asif sleep would rather have gone over to 
death than wakened to life. On Sabbath afternoon, 12th | 
February, as I was setting out to preach, a very severe fit 
of this kind attacked her. We saw it was the beginning of 
the end. For the first and last time I had to absent myself 
from duty for her sake. We were on the threshold of that 
great spectacle in which earth and heaven, sin and salva- 
tion approach so near each other—the dying of a Christian. 
On Tuesday morning, 19th February, I had lain down for 
an hour, when I hoped she also would sleep, when Elizabeth 
wakened me with the summons, ‘Mamma is worse.’ It was 
a terrible agony before she got composure and quiet. When 
the doctor came he looked very serious, but wished to say 
something that would not alarm her. But, with her child- 
like simplicity and gentleness, she said, ‘ Dr. H , | know 
how it stands with me; but I have a higher hope than this 
life ;’—and went on to express the ground of her hope in a 
manner that deeply affected him. When Mrs. H , the 
friend who waited on her, returned to the room, after seeing 
the doctor to the door, Mrs. Edward asked her if he had 
said anything particular to her. Mrs. H replied, 
‘Indeed, my dear, he said he did not knew if you had hours 
to live;’ so she knew at last that her time was at hand. 
She then remained for a long time in silent prayer, with 
her wasted hands folded and held out from her, abstracted 
from all around her, with an earnestness of countenance for 

















which I find no parallel in my experience. I wondered 
that strength held out so long. Having finished, she turned 
to me and said, ‘I have given over all anew to Him; I 
have seen His face; I have gained the victory ; and that I, 
a child of wrath, a guilty, vile sinner should have attained | 
to this is wonderful!’ ‘The children had in the meantime 
gathered round her bed; and she addressed to each a few 
parting words. To the eldest she said, ‘Betka, I am 
hastening fast to eternity and to the Lord. Seck the Lord | 
with your whole heart; make that the business of your | 
life. Seek Jesus. Make a friend of your papa; have no 
secrets with any one from him. Be steady.’ ‘To the next, | 
‘Dear Sissy, you cannot be grieved that your mamma is | 
going to be with the Lord Jesus’—the child was too much 
overcome with grief. Turning to the youngest, then onl 
five years old, she said, ‘My own Molly, my heart’s child’ | 
laying her wasted fingers on the little head), ‘a mother’s | 


blessing be on your head, my own child.’ Then turning to 
me she said, ‘ Much love to dear William, Auguste, and Willy ; 
and to Lady William and Catherine Douglas, love unspzak- 
able.’ But she was not yet quit with the world. In 
answer to some question I asked her, she said, ‘ Let no one 
speak to me of aught but the Lord.’ And when she said to 
me, ‘ Take off the rings,’ and I drew them silently from her 
finger, I believe she shook off the last tie that held her soul 
down to her earthly habitation. ‘The doctor had given 
orders to increase the dose of morphia; but, although she 
appreciated the kindness of his purpose, she feared it would 
be too much for her, and refused, saying, ‘I am not going 
to enter eternity in a state of stupefaction.’ . . . . When I 
had kept silence forsome time, she whispered something which 
I could not catch. When I stooped over her to listen, she 
faintly said, ‘Too late,’ and then feeling that these words 
were too sad to be the last for me to hear, with a great 
effort she summoned strength to repeat the words I had 
failed to catch, and said, ‘Sprax ror Curist.’ They were 
the last words she spoke. For the last half hour she suffered 
unspeakable agony, if conscious. Ten o’clock struck; the 
change was coming on; a few painful moments more as the 
soul struggled to get free from the tabernacle of clay ; she 
was with the Lord, and we were mourners. One wish she 
had expressed,—that her body might be laid beside her 
little ‘martyr boy,’ as she loved to call him, who had 
perished through the Austrian expulsion, could not be 
accomplished. Her body was followed to the grave, not by 
many of the rich or great ; but all who followed it went with 
weeping hearts, telling each other of the benefits they had 
experienced from her who had entered her rest. From 
others, also, privately, many a touching expression was 
given of the rare esteem in which she was held in the city. 
But perhaps the most touching of all was the utterance of 
a young woman of the congregation, who said, ‘If the 
minister’s wife had to die, I am glad she died here, it makes 
death so much easier to me.’ ’’—Pp. 308—310, 318—818. 


‘*Thus,” concludes our biographer, ‘‘on 21st Fe- 
bruary, 1861, Catherine Grant departed to be with 
the Lord, in the forty-eighth year of her age and in 
the fifteenth of her married and missionary life, leay- 
ing her husband and three daughters to mourn their 
irreparable loss. Yet, on the occasion of her removal, 
her family and friends felt, and still continue to feel, 
that it was the shadow of the wing of the Angel of life 
that darkened their dwellings as he came to call her 
Home.” 

‘What a blessing is such a wife as Mrs. Edward to 
any missionary to Jews or Gentiles! What a gift to 
the church of Christ! And many such young Christian 
females there are. Happy the missionaries who haye 
discernment to find them out, and the wisdom to select 
them as their companions for life in the arduous and 
self-denying work to which they have dedicated them- 
selves. Davin Brown. 





IN THE GARDEN OF GOD. 


Goop Lord, no strength I have, nor need ; 
Within Thy light I lie, 

And grow like herb in sunny place, 
While outer storms go by. 


Thy pleasant rain my soul doth feed— 
Thy love like summer rain ; 

I faint, but lo thy winds of grace 
Revive my soul again. 

I fain would give some perfume out, 
Some bruiséd scent of myrrh ; 

But Thou art close at hand, my Lord— 
I need not strive nor stir. 





I cannot fear, and need not doubt, 
Though I be weak and low: 

If Thou didst will, a mighty sword 
From out my stem should grow. 

Thou hast Thy glorious forest trees, 
Thy things of worth and power; 

But it may be Thy plan were marred 
Had I ne’er lived a flower. 

Thy promise, like an evening breeze, 
Doth fold my leaves in sleep ; 

Who trusts, the Lord will surely guard, 
Who loves, the Lord will keep. 





———$—< 
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DvuriyG a short sojourn in London, on my return 
from the Continent towards the end of September last, 
I observed in the daily papers several reports from 
the German gaming-places, especially from Baden. 
Tho sketches were for the most part fast and dashing. 
The writers evidently desired to be thought up to 
everything in those giddy scenes. The reports sent 
home seemed to me, like the actual scenes abroad, 
uneasy, inflated, unnatural. Having been on the 
spot for a few days with my eyes and ears open, I 
should have reported also at the time, if a conyenicnt 
channel had presented itself; even now, when a chan- 
nel opens, I think it may not be amiss to submit 
some notices of Baden in the height of the season, 
from not only the Christian, but also the patriotic and 
philanthropic view-point. My appeal shall be made 
from Philip, as I saw him at Baden in a state of deli- 
rium, to Philip in his own sober senses. My prefer- 
ence is not for sour self-inflicted penance over the 
innocent enjoyments of life; but for the free, full en- 
joyments of life over such a strained, unnatural, gal- 
yanized chase after pleasure as results in habitual 
wretchedness. The godliness that I would commend 
in opposition to those scenes of vice and vanity, has, 
not in promise only, but in present fulfilment, both 
the life that now is and that which is to come. 

As a result of the late war, three of the four great 
seats of public gambling in Germany have fallen 
under the Prussian Government. As Prussia has a 
character to keep, and can pecuniarily afford to keep 
one, it has already been arranged that the gaming- 
tables at those three places shall, after allowing a year 
or two to elapse in order to satisfy vested interests, be 
finally closed. Baden will then remain protected by 
the combined independence and smallness of the state 
in which it lies. "Whether the institutions that fall to 
be suppressed in Prussia shall be altogether extin- 
guished remains to be seen: the probability seems 
rather to be that, like sores that are checked in one 
member of a morbid body, they will break out in 
other localities where the poverty of small states may 
induce their governments to wink at or welcome the 
auriferous plague. A fashionable gambling-table is 
like a well opened in the ground whence a perennial 
stream of wealth flows over all the neighbourhood : 
hence the people and government of a poor state are 
tempted to encourage it; but the irrigation which 
seems to enrich the soil, is a poisonous drug which 
secretly corrupts the roots of national life. The laws 
of nature are the laws of God; and the Legislator 
takes vengeance on the transgressor. You cannot 
avoid the consequences of a departure from the laws 
of honest industry, however profitable the transgres- 
sion may in the first instance seem to be. 

A range of wooded mountains runs parallel to the 
Rhine between the Grand Duchy of Baden and the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg. This throws out 
spurs at intervals westward, which gradually fade 
away into the plain at the distance of a few miles from 
the river. Far up in a yalley formed by two of those 
spurs, nestles the beautiful town of Baden. The 
beauty and salubrity of its situation, together with 
its hot and mineral springs, attracted many visitors 
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to the spot; and the multitude of visitors, with money 
in their purses and time hanging heavy on their 
hands, attracted the systematic professional gamblers. 
The carcass was there; and the eagles, or vultures, 
scenting their prey, converged to the spot. 

The hotel to which I had been recommended was 
full, and through the kindness of the proprietor I 
obtained accommodation in a private house. Being 
alone, and not disposed to make long excursions, I 
devoted myself to personal observation of whatever 
could be seen in the town and immediate neighbour- 
hood, especially the gaming-tables, and the evening 
concerts in the open air. , 

I had previously seen the gaming-tables at Wies- 
baden, but either these were on a smaller scale, or 
the season at which I visited them had not been the 
period of greatest confluence. Here an immense 
crowd pressed in day and night, Sabbath and Satur- 
day. To a solitary stranger pacing those spacious 
halls with that dense eager multitude, the thought 
continually recurred, of a temple and a throng of 
worshippers. Nothing seemed wanting but the many- 
headed hideous idol raised aloft for the homage of the 
devotees. The idol was not one concrete image; it 
was a transfused and generalized deity, composed of 
wealth and pleasure. The worship rendered by the 
idolators, however, was true to its nature as exhi- 
bited in heathen countries—it was evidently a sad, 
painful service. Silence reigned, and a cloud was on 
each worshipper’s countenance. Many faces were 
deeply marked by traces of care—of agony. In order 
to get a view of what is going on at the table, one 
needs to go close in, and become a part of the wedged 
crowd. I have heard, I have even felt the tremour in 
the whole frame of a loser, when the roulette ball 
decided the venture, and the staked coins were raked 
ruthlessly into the voracious till of the official gamester. 
On one occasion E saw a well-dressed, but hard- 
handed young man, after losing one gold piece, open 
his purse, and make as if he would bring out another. 
He held the purse open a considerable time. From 
my position I saw into the bottom of it as well as 
himself; there was one gold coin remaining, and no- 
thing more. Having keenly, thoughtfully eyed the 
glittering disc awhile, he suddenly closed the purse, 
with the remnant of his money inside, and bolted 
hastily away. I have no doubt this was an indus- 
trious young man from some neighbouring town, who 
had heard of great prizes, and hoped to make his 
fortune inaday. The story of his hard-won money, 
and the result of his loss that day, I cannot tell. 
But many a tragic tale could be told of agony and 
ruin brought upon happy homes, despair brought into 
happy hearts, through this passion, stimulated and 
fed by a great organized confederacy, and with short- 
sighted selfishness encouraged by municipal and 
national governments. 

The promenaders, both inthe afternoons and even- 
ings, exhibited measures of wealth and elegance which 
might well arrest and astonish an intelligent, but in- 
experienced obseryer. The gaiety, however, seemed to 
lie in the clothing, and to go no deeper; there was no 
spring of joy in the heart, and no welling forth of 
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| 
contentment in the countenance; on the contrary, a fully up she put the paper in my hands. It contained 


careworn and sad expression seemed predominant. | a sentence hurriedly, but clearly, written with a pencil 


The pursuit of pleasure was carried on with so much | in French—‘‘ Search in the forest: 


labour that it resulted in mere pain. There was none | 
of the easy spontaneous mirth that springs in loving 

family circles, or is enjoyed in the society of friends | 
and among the landscapes of nature. 


elegance in person and attire becomes a gaunt, grim | trouble to inform us of the fact. 


thing when the modesty, which constitutes its charm, 
has dropped off; even beauty and refinement become | 


| spot.” 


| 
} 


I am about to 
destroy myself about fifteen or twenty paces from this 
I endeavoured to soothe the lady’s excitement 
by assuring her that, probably, a fellow who intended 


Even female | to take his own life would not have taken so much 


At her request I 
made a careful search through underwood, over a 
circle of more than twenty yards diameter. After I 


then a landscape wanting its sunlight—an unnatur al | had entered the bush I heard her charging the donkey- 


and repulsive scene. 


waiting-room of the station where she was about to; gentleman. 


i heard an English lady in the ; boy, who seemed timid, to go in and search with the 


The boy, encouraged, perhaps, like my- 


take her departure say that she was glad to get away , self, by the reflection that we had not much to fear 
from the place, because she could not endure to sce _ from a dead man, even although we should find him, 
the degradation of her sex. On the review of the whole | ventured into the thicket too, and helped with the 


scene ‘of gaiety—speaking of its public exhibitions | 


only, for I know nothing of its interior—my deli- 
berate judgment is, that the world does not yield 
pleasure when its breast is pressed so vehemently. 
The pleasure-seekers, in such a case, drink only foul 
dregs of pain. The Creator of the world is too many 
for those who try to elude his laws. In the matter of 
true human enjoyment from the things that are made, 
as well as in the course of the spiritual life, a man is 
not crowned except he strive lawfully. 
and excesses bring down their own punishment. 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 


Our Father in heaven has charged nature full with | gaming-table. 





All falsehoods , 
If | to horrify the first passenger by a false alarm, suggest 


exploration. We found nothing; but our labour was 
not in vain, for the poor lady, relieved of her horrid 
apprehension, was able to mount her donkey again 
and pursue her journey downward. Whether the 
paper was hung out there as a mere bit of mirth, or 
whether it was the act of a man who did contemplate 
suicide but lacked courage to complete his purpose, 
or whether it was the expression of a design which 
was actually executed, its lesson remains the same. 
‘The actual desire to commit the crime, or the attempt 


alike the atmosphere and the surroundings of the 
The commission of that crime, and 


various delights, but they who trample on nature fail | the cruel levity that could make a joke about it, are 


to draw forth her bounties and to taste her sweets. 


the legitimate products of the place. An evil tree 


One hot day, near noon, my landlord, when I asked | cannot bene good fruit. 


what he would advise as an occupation for the day, 
recommended an excursion to the old castle on the 
hill. I objected that the heat was too great for climb- 
ing to such a height, but he remoyed all my fears on 
that score by assuring me that the path led through a 
forest all the way. Another piece of information, 
that I might from the castle see the English steeple- 
chase, at a distance of four or five miles on the plain, 
had no sensible effect in stimulating me to undertake 
the journey. Off I went, and after broiling through 
the streets and the fields immediately adjoining the 
town, at last I obtained complete shelter from the 
sun in the pine forests. The footpath is well made, 
and the ascent, sometimes by zigzag and sometimes 
by circuit, is made abundantly easy. About half- 
way up, on a section of the path that ran in a straight 
line for a considerable distance, like a tunnel through 
the dark foliage, a phenomenon of vivid interest ap- 
peared. As I entered the lower end of the vista a 
group came into view in the middle of it, consisting 
of a lady, a lad, and a donkey; all were standing 
on the path, and the lady, as soon as she saw 
me, began a series of energetic gesticulations in my 
direction. She seemed angry; and, thinking that 
the offender must be coming up behind me, I in- 
stinctively looked over my shoulder that I might dis- 
cover the object of her very lively regard. There 
was nobody in sight. Aware now that the telegraphic 
demonstration was addressed to me, I hastened for- 
ward. As soon as I-came within hail she flourished 
a piece of paper, which she held in her hand, and 
intimated that she had found it attached to a branch, 


which at that spot overhung the path. When I camo | 


IV.—35. 





From the summit of the ridge on which the castle 
stands, besides the opposite spur and the intervening 
valley, you can sce the great valley of the Rhine, with 
the plain of Alsace, shut in by the Vosges chain of 
mountains on the other side. Downward or upward, 
it is illimitable meadow, dotted with dark clumps of 
trees and red-tiled towns, like a huge map in relievo 
lying at your fect. I did not see the English races, 
and I did not look for them; for, sooth to say, I 
thought they had no business there. The schloss 
itself, like other ancient ducal schlosses in these parts, 
is vast and massive. It isa ruin, but the walls stand 
almost in a state of completeness. The pines, though 
nowhere of great circumference, are of vast height, 
and for the most part very straight. They speak of a 
Gothic cathedral, suggesting, by its many sharp spires 
pointing all sheer upward, the path to heaven; but 
such a pine forest becomes to me more impressive and 
sublime than any work of human art. To stand in 
the sombre light among the pale brushwood, and look 
up the straight white stalks of the pine trees to spots 
of blue, seen through partial partings of the foliage 
at the top, helps my imagination upward more than 
any other mercly material sign. <A plunge into the 
forest beyond the sight of an opening contributes to 
a sweet sensation of solitude. The bushes that con- 
trive to live in the interstices of the pines aro not like 
the shrubs of the outer world; they are pale and 
slender and timid-looking, and shy and silent, like 
the vegetation at the bottom of the ocean. Here, far 
down, and far in, they maintain a solitary, unvisited 
life, never seeing the sunlight, and never feeling the 
breeze, and neyer pressed by the foot of man. To 
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escape alone into the heart of such a forest, where | moral tone pervading that subterranean region, rather 
there is darkness at noon, is a most pleasant and) than detailed information that was supplied to me. 
potent alterative to a brain that has been burnt some- | When I was boring for another purpose, the character 








what by the glare and bustle of city life. One must, | 
however, be cautious with this, and other similarly 
powerful medicines, lest the brain should be cracked | 
by an over dose. 

An Eolian harp fixed in one of the windows made | 
most euphonious lamentations ; but an inscription be- | 
low, with an eye to the main chance, carefully tells | 
the visitor where the article is made and sold. 

T dine at a table under a tree in the court of the | 
old schloss. Opposite me sit a party of three, two 
sisters and the husband cf one of them, all young, 
from twenty-two to twenty-five. The married lady | 
and her husband are both smoking cigars, with equal 
nonchalance and ease. The fastness of young ladies | 
in this place is extreme. The abandonment of all 
that is peculiarly feminine in their tone and habits, | 
speaks ill for the homes, and the generation following. 

A table @héte at a restaurant is convenient both in 
time and place, and I dine there every day. One day 
two young Englishmen sit beside me. AsI have no 
conversation to take part in, I hear all theirs. od 
was strange and instructive, and inexpressibly sadden- 
ing. They were well dressed; of sharp careworn 
features, and slim proportions. They were uneducated, 
but clear witted. The grammar and pronunciation | 
were out at the elbows everywhere; but the words | 
never hesitated, and were never obscure. Their | 
education, in short, was not of the school, but of the, 
stable and the race-course. I gathered that they were 
followers of the racing camp in the shape of a betting | 
establishment. They were bent not on pleasure but 
on business: and such a business! They talked | 
quickly and eagerly. They expatiated on the virtues 
of this horse and the vices of that: the safety of a 
bet in this direction and the danger of a bet in that. 
The conversation of those two young men revealed to 
me more than I had ever known of that underground 
region of desperate gambling, which lies unseen be- 
neath the turf. It read like leaves from Virgil or 
Dante. It is a dismal place, where the light of heaven 
never shines. Truth and love and charity find no 
entrance there. Those youths never smiled. They 
spoke not a word of the beautiful scenery that sur- 
rounded them. It was life in earnest with them. It 
was an agony of expectations and fears. It was a 
devotion of all their energies to the arts of con- 
cealment, and surprise, and over-reaching. And 
this is an English institution, imported into Ger- 
many! The natives spoke of the races as an English 
importation. The local newspaper exulted in the} 
presence of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Hamilton as giving éclat to the gathering. The, 
more’s the pity. As I had no companion, I necessarily 
sat in perfect silence except when I expressed my | 
wants to the waiters in current and curt German 
phrases. I suppose the two young men who were on 
business, thought there was no Englishman in the | 
room but themselves, and spoke of their plans and 
expectations more freely. After all, on account of the 











’ frequent occurrence of slang terms which I did not 


understand, I carried off very little specific informa- 
tion. It was the general system pursued, and the | 


of the strata that lie under horse-racing was acci- 
dently revealed to me. ‘This is a rottenness at the 
root of the English aristocracy, which it would be 
their wisdom to clear away, before the tempest now 
brewing to test all established institutions puts on its 
heaviest strain. 

The Lord’s day dawned, bringing to mea train of 
happy and hallowed memories—fresher that day than 
usual, because I was a stranger in a strange land. I 
descended from my bed-room on the upper floor, and 
entered the shop of my landlord as usual by the 
private entrance, to hang up the key of my room. 
The shop, a general grocery, was open and the business 
going on, more languidly indeed than on other days, 
but occupying all the hands. The proprietor and his 
wife and two young men constituted the force of the 
establishment; and all were in their places behind 
the counter as on other days. I greatly pitied them. 
I entered into conversation with the assistants, in- 
forming them that in my country the men in a corre- 
sponding position to theirs, after shutting their places 
of business on Saturday night, never open the doors 
again till Monday morning. I told them that neither 
proprietors nor assistants ever go near the shop on 
the Lord’s day. How wistfully those youths looked 
in my face! They could scarcely believe my word ; 
it was too good to be true. Every new item of ex- 
perience increases my conviction that the pith and 
marrow of our population depend on the sacred rest 
of the Lord’s day. These young men in Baden have 
not the same conception of liberty that our youth 
entertain. The actual experience of one day in seven, 
on which no man is their master, on which they are 
absolutely free from earthly authority, and responsible 
only to the Master in heaven, generates a manly seli- 
respect and sense of dignity, which cannot exist in a 
community where working men have not by right one 
resting day. The want of this right produces a creep- 
ing, cringing spirit in the subject classes. They oscil- 
late between the extremes of servility and insurrection. 
It is in our own country that you find a labouring 
population at once bold in the assertion of their liber- 
ties, and submissive to the authority of the law. 

In the evening of the same day I discovered somo 
explanation of the unintermitting drudgery that lies 
on the working classes of Baden. It happened to be 
the birthday of the reigning Grand Duke; and on that 
account, besides the gaming and music of every even- 
ing, there was a grand display of fireworks. A 
pyrotechnist had been procured from Paris, and the 
preparations were on a scale of unwonted magnificence. 
As soon as the daylight disappeared the heavens were 
invaded and possessed by gorgeous showers of many- 
coloured fires. The fluttering throng turned out in 
their gayest fashion to witness the spectacle. While 
the earth was ablaze with trappings and trinkets of 
the spectators, the skies were ablaze with artificial 
and evanescent stars. 

The wealthy make the Lord’s day a time of sport ; 
and to the poor the Lord’s day is a time of toil. These 
two go together. God hath joined these two together, 
and no man can put them asunder. There is no way 
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of retaining the Lord’s day for a community as a day 
of rest, except by consecrating it to God as sacred. 
If you rend its sacredness to admit amusement at the | 





| 


upper end, slavery will rush in at the opening, and 
submerge as with a flood all the region where the 
humble dwell. There is no way of keeping the tyrant’s 
hands out of our heritage, except by giving it to our 
Father in heaven. It is not possible to make the 
Sabbath a day of mere earthly amusement, and also a 
day of rest to weary labourers, The mammon of toil, 
when the carnal mirth in possession of the day bids 
him be off, will grimly reply as the evil spirit to the 
sons of Sceya, ‘‘ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but 
who are you?” The mammon of continuous toil will 
be kept at bay by a Sabbath holy to the Lord, but not 
by a Sabbath abandoned to the pleasures of men. 
Accordingly, wherever the Sabbath is given to amuse- 
ment by one class, it brings to another and more 
numerous class no relief from their life-long toil. 

I ought to say with glad thankfulness before I close 
these notes, that I never enjoyed more the communion 
of saints than on that Sabbath evening at Baden, while 
the racket of the fireworks was disturbing heaven and 
earth. The Lord knoweth them that are his; and 


knows too, as in the case of Philip and the Ethiopian, 
how to bring them in unexpected ways together. As 
two drops of dew quivering in separate hollows of one 
downy leaf in a summer morning are jerked into 
contact, and so run into one, by an accidental puff of 
/wind, I was brought into communion with certain 
| disciples of Christ, of another nation, but acquainted 
with my own tongue. Distinguished in social position, 
and linked together by family ties, they were walking 
with God in the midst of a godless generation. They 
had not enjoyed pure Christian ordinances in their 
own land, and did not enjoy Christian fellowship in 
the place of their exile. They were therefore on the 
watch for fellow-trayellers. It is better that I should 
not give any more definite indications: I have made 
| a general statement for the encouragement of all des- 
ponding prophets, who are ready to say with Elijah, in 
| view of abounding iniquity, ‘‘I, even I, am left alone.” 
| In every age the Lord has reserved his thousands who 
| bow the knee to none other than Himself. Never 
despond. That Lord still liveth, who arranged a 
|meeting between Philip and the Ethiopian in the 
| desert, and gaye the evangelist the blessed privilego 
| of preaching ‘‘ unto him Jesus.” W. Apyor. 
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At the end of the Epistles stand seven which bear 
the title of Catholic, or General. 
titles of New Testament books, thisisinaccurate. For 
of these seven Epistles two, the 2nd and 3rd of John, 


are addressed to individuals; and two more to a, 
designated circle of readers, viz., that of James to | 


> 


‘‘the twelve tribes which are in the dispersion,” and 
the 1st of Peter to ‘‘ the elect strangers of the dis- 
persion throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia.” Consequently, these four out of the 
seyen haye no more claim to the title ‘‘ general” 
than have any of St. Paul’s Epistles, or that to the 
Hebrews. Three only are addressed to Christians 
universally ; two by plain statements—2 Peter, to 
‘them that have obtained like precious faith with us;” 
Jude, to ‘‘ the called, beloved in God the Father, and 
preserved for Jesus Christ;” and one by implication, 
yiz., 1 John. 

Of these seven Epistles we come now to consider 
that which stands first in our Bibles, and is in many 
respects the most remarkable. The preliminary ques- 
tion on approaching a writing bearing the name of 
James, must be, Who was its author? 

There is, we may observe in limine, one of the 
Apostles bearing this name, the son of Zebedee and 
brother of the Evangelist St. John, whom we may at 
once exclude from the inquiry, as having been removed 
by martyrdom, as we read in Acts xii. 2, too early per- 
haps (see, however, below) to allow of matters haying 
reached that state in which we find them in this 
Epistle: but principally as not answering to the re- 
markable personal characteristics found in another 
James, of whom we shall immediately have to speak. 

But on admitting this, we immediately find ourselves 
in controversy. There is an apostolic person spoken 


Like most of the | 


EF CANTERBURY. 


| James, who appears to have been president of the 
church at Jerusalem. See Acts xii. 17; xv. 13, &c.; 
xxi. 18. The same person is called by St. Paul, ‘tho 
Lord’s brother,” Gal. i. 19. And this same James 
would seem to have been the author of our Epistle. 
The way in which he announces himself, simply as 
‘‘ James,” with no such addition as when Jude in 
his Epistle styles himself “ brother of James,” points 
to a position of distinction such as the person in the 
Acts occupied. 

But this being conceded, as it is pretty generally, 
the question arises, Who was this James? Was ho 
identical with ‘‘James the son of Alpheus,” whose 
name we find in the catalogue of the Twelve? If we 
duly consider the following circumstances, we shall, I 
think, conclude that this cannot have been. 

In John vii. 5, it is stated that our Lord’s brethren 
did not believe in Him. No exception is there men- 
tioned, though it is St. John’s practice to mention 
exceptions where they existed (see John vi. 22, 23). 
Nay, the original language of that statement is such 
as to render it imperative on us to believe that none of 
our Lord’s brothers did at that time believe on Him. 
Now what was that time? It was, by the shewing of 
John vii. 1 (‘‘ After these things”), subsequent to the 
circumstances mentioned in John vi., and ending with 
the discourse of our Lord, in which He said, ‘“‘ Have I 
not chosen you twelve ?” So that after the Twelve had 
been chosen, it was the fact that none of his brethren 
believed on Him. Therefore not one of His brethren 
was of the number of the- Twelve. This at once, and 
to my mind, decisively proves that ‘‘ James, tho 
Lord’s brother,” was not the same person as “ James, 
the son of Alphzeus.” 

In a popular account of the Epistles, such as the 





of continually in the Acts under the simple name of 


present, this reason may be enough. I haye adduced 
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several others as corroborative of it in the Introduction 
to this Epistle in my ‘‘ New Testament for English 
Readers.” I will only add here, that primitive tradi- 
tion speaks decisively for the distinctiveness of the 
two persons. Eusebius, quoting the more ancient 
testimony of Hegesippus, states that ‘‘ James the | 
brother of the Lord received the government of the | 
church (at Jerusalem) together with the Apostles,— 


that James who from the Lord’s time even to us has | 
been surnamed ‘the Just;’ for,” he adds, ‘there the number of the Twelve, was as near as possible 


were many bearing the name of James.” 


I shall therefore at once assume that James, the | Master. 


sion, but had been his habit from youth. Such a 
person, the chief of the near relatives of our Lord, so 
famed for holiness and justice, would be sure on his 
adopting the Christian faith at once to assume a 
distinguished place in the Jerusalem church. The 
fact that the Apostles themselves were destined rather 
to carry the Gospel over the world, than to take the 
fixed command over any one local church, would leave 
that post of pre-eminence for him who, though not of 


their equal in dignity and in nearness to their Divine 
This his presidentship or episcopate over the 


writer of our Epistle, was the famous brother of the | church at Jerusalem seems to have been acknowledged 


Lord; not the Apostle, the son of Alphzeus. 


That | as early as the imprisonment of Peter (Acts xii.), de. 


St. Paul appears to call the brother of our Lord an! about A.D. 44, fourteen years after the ascension. 


Apostle, Gal. i. 19, is no argument against such an | Nor let this seem unlikely. 


Less than half the 


assumption ; for even if he does, there: were others so | time had sufficed to raise the persecutor Saul to tho 


denominated besides the Twelve ; and it is very doubt- | 
ful whether the phraseology of that verse need imply 
that James was called an Apostle at all. On this 
assumption, then, let us now proceed to state what is 
known of this ‘‘ James the brother of the Lord.” 

We have already seen that he was not a 
believer in the Messiahship of Jesus at the time in- 
dicated by John vii. 3—5. When did his belief begin ? 
We may safely assume that it had not begun when 
our blessed Lord on the cross committed His mother 
to the charge, not of any of His brethren, but of 
John, the beloved disciple. But it would seem that 
the events of the crucifixion and resurrection did pro- 
duce this belief: for in Acts i. 13 we find the Lord’s 
brethren expressly mentioned as forming part of that 
band, who, with the apostles and the mother of our 
Lord, were assembled in the ‘‘ upper room” after the 
ascension. An appearance of our risen Lord to 
‘‘ James” is mentioned by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 7: 
and a most interesting tradition of the early church, 
connecting this appearance with his conversion, may 
at least serve to show that the idea of such a connec- 
tion is not an unnatural one. 

James appears, from the order of enumeration in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, to have been the eldest among 
the Lord’s brethren. He ever bore the character of a 
just and holy man. It is but natural that the mem- 
bers of such a family should have walked in the com- 
mandments and ordinances of God blameless. We 
seem to see a trace of such a fact in the saying of the 
cousin of the family to our Lord (Matt. iii. 14) at a 
time when, by his own showing (John i. 31), he did 
not know Him to be the Messiah. An interesting par- 
ticular respecting the brethren of the Lord is furnished 
by St. Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 5, that they were married 
men. From the genefal way in which he there speaks 
there can be no doubt that he includes in his assertion 
James with the rest. And this may serve to show us 
in what sense we are to take, and in what sense we 
are not to take, the description given us of James in 
the testimony of Hegesippus before referred to as 
quoted by Eusebius. He is there described as being a 
rigid ascetic, and particulars are given respecting his 
personal habits as to endurance in prayer and self- 


- denial, which though they may not be literally true, 


yot at all events point to his character as being one 
of rigid abstinence and devotion. 


| 





same dignity, and we cannot say that a special ap- 
pearance of our risen Lord may not in the one case 
have had the same weighty significance which we 
know it had in the other. 

After this we find James introduced, and simply by 
this name, as the president or bishop of the metropo- 
litan church. In the apostolic council, in Acts xv., 
he gives his judgment last, and as apparently that 
one which decided the matter in question. On St. 
Paul reaching Jerusalem, in Acts xxi., we find him, 
on the day after his arrival, entering in to James, it 
being added that all the elders were present; and the 
whole description shewing that the visit was a formal 
one to a man in authority. 

This is the last mention of James in the Acts. But 
St. Paul furnishes testimony in his Epistles to the 
same facts. In his apologetic narrative in Gal. ii., 
he stutes that on his first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, he saw ‘‘ James the Lord’s brother :”’ and 
at the time of the apostolic council before mentioned, 
he ranks James with Cephas and John as “ pillars” 
of the church. In the further progress of that narra- 
tive we find that the consistency of Peter was shaken 
in the matter of brotherly intercourse with Gen- 
tiles, by ‘‘ some who came from James,” whose influ- 
ence caused him to fall back into Judaistic strictness 
and withdraw himself from the Gentile brethren. 
This clearly shows how great, and of what kind, the 
influence of James was. 

At the time when he disappears from the history in 
the Acts, he was most likely about sixty years of age. 
Further account of him is to be sought from tradition, 
and from the Jewish historian, Josephus. From this 
latter we have an account of his martyrdom; that 
he -was stoned under the high priest Ananus, be- 
tween the death of Festus and the arrival of his suc- 
cessor Albinus to govern Judea. Another account, 
from Hegesippus, is given by Eusebius, full of strange 
incidents, and sayouring largely of the fabulous. And 
Hegesippus goes on to say, that the siege, and mise- 
ries inflicted on Jerusalem just after, were a judgment 
from God on account of the murder of James the Just, 
referring to Josephus as saying the same: in whose 
writings, however, nothing of the kind is to be found. 

We may sufficiently glean out of the foregoing 
notices the character of James. He appears to have 


In all probability | been a strict observer of the law, moral and cere- 


this course of life did not first begin after his conver- | monial: ard, though not unwilling to recognise the 
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hand of God in the Gentile ministry of Paul and 
Barnabas, yet he seems to have himself remained 
attached to the purely Jewish form of Christianity. 
The following observations of Dr. Schaff, in his 
Church History, will throw light on his character as 
connected with our Epistle :— 

‘¢ Had not a Peter, and above all, a Paul, arisen as 
supplementary to James, Christianity would perhaps 
never have become entirely emancipated from the 
veil of Judaism, and asserted its own independence. 
Still there was a necessity for the ministry of James. 
If any could win over the ancient covenant people, it 
washe. It pleased God to set so high an example of 
Old Testament piety in its purest form among the 
Jews, to make conversion to the Gospel, even at the 
eleventh hour,’as easy as possible forthem. But when 
they would not listen to the voice of this last messenger 
of peace, then was the measure of the divine patience 
exhausted, and the fearful and long-threatened judg- 
ment broke forth. And thus was the mission of James 
fulfilled. He was not to outlive the destruction of the 
holy city and the Temple. According to Hegesippus, 
he was martyred in the year before that event, A.D. 69.” 

Next to the author of our Epistle, the readers for 
whom it was intended demand our inquiry. These 
are evidently Christians: the writer calls himself a 
servant of Jesus Christ; but they are as evidently Jews: 
for the expression, ‘‘to the twelve tribes which are 
in the dispersion,” can bear no other than a literal 
meaning. And Jewish terms and notices are found 
prevalent throughout: as, for example, in ch. ii. 2, 
where the place of assembly is called ‘‘ synagogue” 
(see corrections of rendering); in ch. ii. 19, where the 
unity of God is brought forward as the central point 
of faith; in ch. v. 12, where, in the prohibition of 
swearing, the forms common among the Jews are 
adduced. And the moral errors which the writer 
combats, are all of that kind which may be referred to 
carnal Judaism as their root. The law is continually 
appealed to, and the erroneous estimate of mere ob- 
servance of ordinances is corrected, ch. i. 22. 

The condition of these Jewish Christian churches 
may be gathered out of the Epistle. They had been 
tried by manifold trials, ch. i. 2. They were composed 
of rich and poor, and their tendency was to despise 
and oppress their poorer members. They had received 
and had perverted the doctrine of justification by 


* faith, supposing it to mean that they could be saved 


without a holy life. Their state was evidently far 
from satisfactory; and the writer occasionally deals 
sharply with them. 

The place and time of writing are not equally plain. 
As to the former, there can hardly be more than one 
opinion. The fixed residence of the writer, and the 
centre of his influence, was JERUSALEM. If James, 
the Lord’s brother, wrote the Epistle, it was written 
from thence. But as to the date, opinions haye widely 
differed. We have, it is true, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as a fixed terminus, after which it cannot well 
have.been written. Are there any other points of time 
which we can fix with at least proximate certainty ? 

It has been thought that one such might be found 
in the date of the publication by St. Paul of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only ; for that the passage 
James ii. 14, &c., could not have been written before 





such publication had taken place. But I do not think 
this reasoning sound. It would hardly be possible, 
supposing Paul to have enounced this doctrine pre- 
viously, that James should have made no allusion to 
the fact. His very strong words would surely in this 
case have been guarded so as to apply only to the 
misunderstanding of his brother Apostle’s words; 
while those words themselves would have been in 
some way respectfully mentioned. It is far more 
probable that the language used in this Epistle be- 
longed to a former period of the ‘faith and works” 
controversy, and was aimed at a Jewish reliance on 
orthodoxy without a holy life. And as to the samo 
examples being cited by both Apostles, and by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that proves 
nothing beyond the fact that the cases of Abraham 
and Rahab were common-places, taken by both sides 
to support their views. 

As to the idea that James had seen and used 
various Epistles of Paul, I have controverted it in 
detail in the Introduction to this Epistle in my ‘“‘ New 
Testament for English Readers.” The expressions 
supposed to be borrowed from the Pauline Epistles 
are in fact no more than expressions peculiar to the 
controversy, which must haye been used whenever 
and by whomsoever it was entered upon. 

Another note of time in the primitive church, by 
reference to which the date of this Epistle may be 
discussed, is, the council held at Jerusalem in A.D, 
50, and related in Acts xy. And here I believe we 
are on safer ground still. The dispute which led to 
that council concerned the duties of Christian be- 
lievers as to the ceremonial observance of the Jewish 
law; and in it certain orders were made, regulating 
their conduct in future. Now in this Epistle we havo 
no indication whatever of such a question having 
arisen, much less any reference to the order given by 
that council. The whole of the writer’s views and 
arguments belong to a period anterior to that council. 
He tacitly assumes the obligation of Jewish Christians 
to keep the law of Moses, which he could not haye 
done had he written after that decree. 

If we place the Epistle about A.D. 45, we shall, I 
believe, satisfy all the requirements found in its text. 
This would give fifteen years, since the great Pente- 
cost, for the errors in practice, which we find here 
rebuked, to gain ascendancy, as it would also for the 
Jewish Christian churches of the dispersion to have 
attained the degree of organization (simple and elemen- 
tary enough, it is true) which appears in the Epistle. 

And this has been the opinion of a great majority 
of recent commentators and historians. 

The character of the Epistle is moral, rather than 
doctrinal. The readers had fallen into many faults 
incident to their character and position. Their 
outward trials were not producing in them that 
confirmation of faith, and that steadfastness, for 
which they were sent, but they were deteriorating, 
instead of improving under them. St. James there- 
fore wrote his exhorting. and threatening Epistle, to 
bring them to a sense of their Christian state under 
the Father of wisdom and the Lord of glory, subjects 
as they were of the perfect law of liberty, new-begotten 
by the divine word, married unto Christ, and waiting 
in patience for His advent to judgment. 
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The letter is full of earnestness, plain speaking, holy 
severity. The brother of Him who opened his teach- 
ing with the sermon on the Mount, seems to have 
deeply imbibed the words and maxims of it, as the 
law of Christian morals. The characteristic of his 
readers was tho lack of living faith: the falling 
asunder, as it has been well called, of knowledge and 
action, of head and heart. And no portion of the 
divine teaching could be better calculated to sound 
the depths of the treacherous and disloyal heart, than 
this first exposition by our Lord, who knew the heart, 
of the difference between the old law, in its externality, 
and the searching spiritual law of the Gospel.* 

The main theme of the Epistle may be described as 
being the ‘‘ perfect man,” in tho perfection of the 
Christian life; the *‘ doer of the perfect law ;” and his 
state and duties are described and enforced, not in the 
abstract, but in a multitude of living connections and 
circumstances of actual life, as might suit the tempta- 
tions and necessities of the readers. 

St. James begins by a reference to their “ fempta- 
tions,” exhorting them to consider them matter of joy, 
as sent for the trial of their faith, and accomplish- 
ment of their perfection, which must be carried on in 
faith, and prayer to God for wisdom, without doubt 
and wavering. The worldly rich are in fact not the 
happy, but the subjects of God’s judgment: the humble 
and enduring is he to whom the crown of life is pro- 
mised (ch. i, 1—12). 

Then he comes to treat of a ‘‘ tempting” which is 
not from God, but from their own lusts. God on the 
contrary is the Author of every good and perfect gift, 
as especially of their new birth by the word of his 
truth. The inference from this is that, seeing they 
have their evil from themselves, but their good from 
Him, they should be eager to hear, but slow to speak, 
and slow to wrath, receiving the word in meckness, 
being thoroughly penetrated with its influence, in 
deed and word, not paying to God the vain “ religious 
service” of outward conformity only, but that of acts 
of holy charity and a spotless life. 

The second chapter introduces the mention of their 
special faults: and as intimately connected with ch. 
i. 27, first that of respect of persons in regard of worldly 
wealth (ii. 1—13); and then that of supposing a bare 
assensive faith sufficient for salvation without its 
living fruits in a holy life (ii. 14—26). Next, the 
exhortation of ch. i. 19, ‘slow to speak, slow to wrath,” 
is again taken up; and in ch. iii. 1—18, these two 
particulars are treated, in the duties of curbing the 
tongue and the contentious temper. 

This last leads naturally on in ch. iy. 1—12 to the 
detection of the real source of all contention and strife, 
viz., in their lusts, inflamed by the solicitations of the 
devil. These solicitations they are to resist, by peni- 
tence before God, and by curbing their proud and 
uncharitable judgments. Then he turns (iv. 13—y. 
6) to those who live in their pride and worldliness, in 





* The connection between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount has 
often been noticed. I subjoin a list of the principal ~~ ch. i. 2, Matt. 
v. 10—12; ch. i. 4, Matt. v. 48; ch. i. 5, v. 15, Matt. vii. 7, &e. 3 ch. i. 9, 
Matt. v. 3; ch. i. 20, Matt. v. 32; ch. ii. 13, Matt. vi. 14, ‘is, v.73 ch. ii. 
14, &e., Mait. vii. 21, &c. ; ch. iii. 17, 18, Matt. v. 9; ch. iv. 4, Matt. iv. 24; 





ch. iv. 10, Matt. v. 3, 4; ch, iv. ll, Matt. vii. 1f.; ch. v. 2, Matt. vi. 19; 
ch. v. 10, Matt. v.12; ch. v. 12, Matt. v. 33, &e. ; and from other discourses 
of our Lord, ch. i. 14, Matt. xv. 19; ch. iv. 12, Matt. x. 28. Compare also | 
the places where the rich are denounced with Luke vi. 24, &e. 


assumed independence on God, and severely reproyes 
the rich for their oppression and defrauding of the 
poor, warning them of a day of retribution at hand. 

Then," after an earnest exhortation to patient en- 
durance (ch. v. 7—11) and to abstain from words of 
hasty profanity (v. 12), he takes occasion, in prescrib- 
ing to them what to do in adversity, prosperity and 
sickness, and as to mutual confession of sin, to extol 
the efficacy of prayer (vy. 13—18), and ends with pro- 
nouncing the blessedness of turning a sinner from the 
error of his way. 

The character of the Epistle is thus a mixed one: 
consolatory and hortatory for the believing brethren; 
earnest, minatory, and polemical, against those who 
disgraced their Christian profession by practical error. 
Even in ch. ii. 14—26, where alone the writer seems 
to be combating doctrinal error, all his contention is 
rather in the realm of practice: he is more anxious to 
shew that justification cannot be brought about by a 
kind of faith which is destitute of the practical fruits of 
a Christian life, than to trace the ultimate ground, theo- 
logically speaking, of justification in the sight of God. 

As regards the style and diction of our Epistle, 
Huther has well described it as being “‘ not only fresh 
and vivid, the immediate outflowing of a deep and 
earnest spirit, but at the same time sententious, and 
rich in graphic figure. Maxim follows after maxim, 
and the discourse hastens from one similitude to an- 
other: so that the diction often passes into the poetical, 
and in some parts is like that of the Old Testament 
prophets. We do not find logical connection, like that 
in St. Paul: but the thoughts arrange themselves in 
single groups, which are strongly marked off from one 
another. We everywhere see that the author has his 
object clearly in sight, and puts it forth with graphic 
concreteness. Strong feelings produce strong diction: 
and the style acquires emphasis and majesty by the 
climax of thoughts and words ever regularly and 
rhetorically arrived at, and by the constantly occur- 
ring antithesis.” 

The introduction and putting forth of -the thoughts 
also are peculiar. ‘‘ The writer ever goes at once into 
the midst of his subject; and with the first sentence 
which begins a section,—usually an interrogative or 
imperative one,—says out at once fully and entirely 
that which he has in his heart: so that in almost 
every case the first words of each section might serve 
as a title for it. The further development of the 
thought then is regressive, explaining and grounding 
the preceding sentence, and concludes with a com- 
prehensive sentence, recapitulating that with which he 
began.” (‘‘N. T. for English Readers,” Intro. vol. ii.) 

It now remains that we indicate as usual the neces- 
sary corrections in readings and renderings. 

First, for readings. 


In ch. i. 12, for ‘‘the Lord,” read ‘‘ He.” In ver. 
19, for ‘‘ wherefore,” read ‘‘ Ye know it.” The differ- 
ence is only that of one letter in the Greek. In the 


same verse, for “‘ let every man,”’ * but let every man.” 
In ver. 26, omit ‘‘ among you.” 

In ch. ii. 8, omit ‘‘ unto him,” and ‘‘ here.” In 
ver. 4, omit ‘‘ then” (see also corrections of render- 
ings). In ver. 5, for “‘ this world,” ‘‘the world.” In 
ver. 10, for ‘‘ shall keep the whole law, and yet offend,” 
‘hath kept the whole law, and yet hath offended.” 
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Tn ver. 13 omit, ‘‘and.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ without thy 
works,” ‘‘ without works,” and for ‘my faith,” 
“faith.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ there is one God,” read 
‘¢God is one.” In ver. 20, the ancient MSS. are 
divided between ‘‘dead ” and ‘‘idle.” The latter is the 
more probable, seeing that the other is the undoubted 
reading below in ver. 26. In ver. 24, omit ‘‘ then.” 

In ch. iii. 3, for ‘‘ Behold,” read ‘‘ But if,” erasing 
the following comma, and the ‘‘and” before the 
second ‘‘me.” In ver. 4, for ‘“‘how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth,” read (see also corrections of render- 
ings below) ‘‘how great a forest is kindled by how 
small a fire.” In ver. 6, for, ‘‘ so 7s the tongue among 
our members,” ‘‘the tongue is that one among our 
members.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ unruly,” read ‘ restless.” 
In ver. 9, for ‘‘ God, the Father,” read “the Lord and 
Father.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘So can no fountain both 
yield salt water and fresh,” read ‘‘neither can salt 
water bring forth sweet.” In ver. 17, before ‘‘ with- 
out hypocrisy,” omit ‘‘ and.” 

In ch. iv. 1, before “fightings,” repeat ‘ from 
whence come.” In ver. 2, put a period at ‘‘ war,” and 
proceed, ‘‘ Ye have not because ye ask not.”’ In ver. 
4, omit ‘‘adulterers and.” He calls all adulteresses, 
inasmuch as they had broken their marriage covenant 
with God, their spiritual husband. In ver. 5, for 
“the Spirit that dwelleth in us,” ‘‘the Spirit that He 
placed in us”’ (see also corrections of rendering). In 


- ver. 7, for ‘‘ resist,” read ‘‘ but resist.” In ver. 11, for 


‘and judgeth,” “‘ or judgeth.” In ver. 12, for ‘“* There 
is one luwgiver,” read ‘‘One is the lawgiver and 
judge ;” for “‘ whoart thou,” ‘but who art thou ;” and 
for ‘‘ another,” ‘‘ thy neighbour.” In ver. 13, for ‘ to- 
day or to-morrow,” ‘‘ to-day and to-morrow.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ It is even a vapour,” ‘* For ye are a vapour.” 

In ch. vy. 5, omit ‘‘as” (seo also corrections of 
renderings). In ver. 9, for ‘‘condemned,” read 
“judged.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ Endure,” read ‘have 
endured ;” and for ‘‘ the patience of Job, and have seen 
the end,” *‘ the patience of Job: behold also the end.” 
In ver. 16, for ‘‘ confess,” ‘* confess therefore.” In ver. 
19, for ‘‘ Brethren,” ‘‘ My brethren.” 

The necessary, and advisable, corrections of rendering 
are, as usual, far more numerous. 

In ch. i. 1, for ‘ scattered abroad,” substitute ‘in 
the dispersion.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ the trying of your 
faith worketh patience,” “the proof of your faith 
worketh endurance.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ patience,” ‘‘ en- 
durance;” for ‘‘her,” ‘‘a;” and for “wanting no- 
thing,” which is ambiguous, “ deficient in nothing.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘ lack,” ‘is deficient;” for ‘‘ literally,” 
*‘ simply.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ wavering” and “‘wavereth,” 
*‘ doubting” and ‘‘doubteth.” Ver. 8 should stand, 
‘“‘He is a double-minded man, unstable in all his 
ways ;” and ver. 9, thus: ‘“‘Let the brother who is 
low, glory in his exaltation: but the rich glorieth in 
his humiliation,” &c.; and ver. 11, thus: ‘‘ For the 
sun arose with its heat, and dried up the grass, and 
the flower thereof fell away, and the beauty of the 
form of it perished: so also shall the rich man wither 
in his ways.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ tried,” ‘‘ approved ;” 
and for ‘* hath promised,” ‘‘ promised.” In ver. 13, 
for ‘of God,” ‘from God;” and proceed, ‘‘ for God 
is unyersed in evil, and He tempteth no man.” In 
ver. 17, for ‘“‘is from,” ‘cometh down from;” 


and | 





| 








omit ‘and cometh down.” For ‘lights,’ ‘tho 
lights of heaven.” In ver. 21, for ‘ superfluity of 
naughtiness,” ‘‘superabundance of malignity;” and 
for ‘‘engrafted,” ‘‘implanted.” In ver. 25, for 
** looketh,” ‘“‘hath looked; and omit ‘‘ therein,” and 
‘* the,” before *‘ work.” In ver. 26, for ‘‘ seem to be,” 
‘*thinketh that he is.’’ In ver. 27, for ‘‘God and the 
Father,” ‘‘ Him who is our God and Father.” 

In ch, ii. 2, for ** come” (twice), ‘‘ hath come; ” and 
for ‘‘ assembly,” ‘‘synagogue.” Ver. 4 should stand, 
“Is not this to doubt within yourselves, and to 
become judges, of evil thoughts?” In ver. 5, for 
‘** Hath not God chosen,” ‘*Did not God choose;” for 
‘* rich,” ‘to be rich;” for ‘‘ hath promised,” ‘ pro- 
mised.” In ver. 7, for “worthy,” ‘ goodly.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘‘ If,” ** Yet if.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ he is,” 
‘‘hath become.” In yer. 17, for ‘‘ dead, being alone,” 
“‘dead in itself.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ had offered,” 
‘‘ offered.” In ver. 22, for ** seest thou,”’ ** thou seest,” 
omitting the note of interrogation. In ver. 25, omit 
** had” twice. In ver. 26, for “ the spirit,” ‘‘ spirit.” 

In ch. iii. 1, for ‘‘ masters,” substitute ‘‘ teachers.” 
In ver. 4, for ‘‘ the governor listeth,” ‘* the desire of the 
helmsman willeth.” In yer. 5 (see above under cor- 
rections of readings), for ‘‘ fire,” read ‘‘ forest.” In 
ver. 6, for ‘‘a world,” ‘that world.” In ver. 7, for 
“kind,” “nature,” and for ‘‘ mankind,” ‘nature of 
man.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ place,” ‘‘clift” or ‘‘ chink.” 
In ver. 13, for ‘“‘a good conversation,” ‘‘his good con- 
duct.” In vers. 14, 16, for “ strife,” “rivalry.” In 
ver. 17, for ‘‘ partiality,” “doubting.” In ver. 18, for 
“of them that make peace,” ‘‘ by them that work peace.” 

In ch. iy. 2, for ‘‘desire to have,” substitute 
“envy.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘in the enemy,” ‘ becometh 
anenemy.” Begin ver. 5, ‘‘Or do ye think.” The 
quotation should run thus: “The spirit that He 
placed in us jealously desireth us” (see also correc- 
tions of readings). In ver. 8, for ‘‘ purify,” ‘* make 
chaste.” In ver. 15, “for that ye ought to say,” is 
ambiguous. Better thus, ‘‘instead of your saying.” 
For ‘‘ we shall live and do,” *‘ we shall both live and 
shall do.” 

In ch. y. 2, for ‘‘are,” ‘tare become.” In ver. 3, 
for ‘‘cankered,” ‘‘rustel through;” and for “a 
witness against you,” ‘‘a testimony to you.” For 
“Ye have heaped treasures together for the last days,” 
‘*Ye laid up treasure in the last days.” In ver. 4, 
for ‘‘ reaped down,” ‘‘ mowed.” For “ which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth,” ‘ which is held back, crieth 
out from you,” 7.e., from your possession, from tho 
chest or coffer where you have placed it. In ver. 5, 
for ‘“as in a day,” ‘‘in the day.” In ver. 9, for 
‘* grudge,” “murmur.” In ver. 10, omit ‘ suffering.” 
In ver. 11, for ‘‘ endure,” ‘‘have endured;” and for 
‘* patience,” endurance.” In ver. 12, for ‘into 
condemnation,” ‘‘ under judgment.” In yer. 13, for 
‘* psalms,” ‘‘praise.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘church,” 
“congregation.” End ver. 15, ‘even if he have 
committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.” Begin 
ver. 16, ‘‘Confess therefore one to another your 
transgressions.” Read the latter clause of this verse, 
‘‘ The supplication of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working.” In ver. 19, for ‘do err,” ‘be 
seduced,” In ver. 20, for ‘“‘ the sinner,” “a 
sinner; ”’ and for ‘‘ hide,” ‘* cover.” 
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MAY-TIME. 


Ho! for the flowery May, 

With hawthorn down each way, 
Whatever way you may go: 

Hawthorn, hawthorn everywhere, 

Whit’ning greenness, sweet’ning air, 
Like summer snow. 


Ho! for the winsome May, 

With the young lambs all at play, 
And the children by their side, 

In the fresh white dawn of life ; 

Let April be maid, and June wite, 
But May is the bride. 


Ho! for the smiling May, 
With her ever-growing day 
For the lovers’ evening walk: 
With her sunshine, and her breezo 
Through and through the budded trees 
Sighing to their talk! 


Ho! for the virgin May, 
Cannot she longer stay ? 
Is not she for ever new ? 





Is the hawthorn’s story told ? 
And must the lambs grow old ? 
And the children too? 


What! would you have the flowers 
For store for winter hours ? 
Never autumn fruit nor corn ? 
Never sunset in a cloud, 
Never earth in frozen shroud ? 
Never Christmas morn ? 


And would you keep the smils 
Of childhood all the while, 

Or the sweet of Life’s first love ? 
Never household joy or loss, 
Never bearing of a cross ? 

Never crown above ? 


Ho! for the gladsome May ; 
But let her pass away: 
She must change, or she must yall; 
Every season has its bliss, 
And Heaven’s bliss is this. 
That it keeps them all! 
Tsanetra I'y vin, 
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To the physical geography of Palestine, and to the 
sites of its towns and holy places, as well as to the 
customs prevalent at the present day amongst its 
inhabitants, and those of other Eastern lands, do we 
naturally look for the elucidation of many passages in 
Scripture which contain allusion more or less obscure 
either to the scenery of the country or to past manners 
and customs. So vividly stamped with the features 
of the land in which they were written, and so full of 
allusions to habits of life, are the books of the Bible, 
and especially the Old Testament, that to study them 
without at least some acquaintance with these fea- 
tures and customs, is to put ourselves to a disadvan- 
tage similar to that we experience when we gaze upon 
a monument which has been placed in a crowded mu- 
seum thousands of miles away from its original sur- 
roundings. Partly fromthe tendency toimagery natural 
to Easterns, and partly from other causes, it would seem 
as if nothing in outward nature had escaped the notice 
of the sacred writers, or failed to be turned to the high 
purpose they had in hand. The upland, the plain, the 
mountain, the river, the wilderness, the sea, have 
mingled, as it were, with the current of their thoughts, 
and coloured the whole course of their utterances; 
and this being the case, it would be no wonder if we 
should read their writings in one way to the best 
advantage when seated upon the heights of Carmel or 
Lebanon, upon the low hills of Juda, or by the 
willow-groves of Jordan. 

To the truth of this admission it is no real, although 
apparent, exception to affirm that there are other 
lands which likewise furnish, in many of their out- 
ward features, as well as in the customs of their in- 
habitants, a commentary upon the text of the Hebrew 
And these lands, not of that East, where 
fashion is a thing not known, where ancient customs 
have changed but little, because in the mind of an 
Eastern civilisation has long ago reached its zenith— 
but of the South: lands not Asiatic, but European, 
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such as Italy, Spain, or even Southern France. For, 
after all, the distinction between East and West is in 
some respects not so marked as that between North 
and South. Much that is eastern is common to the 
South, and is what it is because it is southern also. 
The scorching sun, the clear atmosphere, the sudden 
storm, the fall of rain at fixed seasons, are, for ex- 
ample, aspects of nature to which Syria on the one 
hand, and Italy and Spain on the other, are alike 
familiar. Nor is this all. Like climatic influences 
will, as an almost necessary consequence, produce in 
the inhabitants of countries thus united, like ways of 
living, and as far as the nature of the soil will permit, 
like modes of cultivating that soil. If the vine, the 
olive, and the fig-tree flourish in the ono country, 
they will, as a rule, flourish in the other, and thus 
entail in their culture a similarity of customs 
and pursuits on the part of all who tend them. 
The vertical burning sun-rays which in the one 
country narrow the street, stretch the awning, and 
joining their influence with a fixed season of rain, 
give, as it were, to houses a flat, instead of hign- 
pitched, roof, call out in the other country the same 
architectural forms, the same devices, on the part of 
man, to screen himself from excess of heat. The 
sudden and terrific storms of thunder which rouse 
even the Mohammedan from his apathy, and which 
were to the Jew of old the ‘‘ voice of the Lord,”’ will 
be found to overwhelm with fear the Italian peasant 
of the present day. 

Influences, then, such as these, would seem tv 
render it not improbable that we may find a connec- 
tion between the South and the East in point of 
manners and customs, and in so doing discover illus- 
trations of many passages in Holy Scripture on other 
ground than that on which the writers themselyes 
lived, and spoke, and wrote. 

With this object in view, let us notice certain cus- 
toms and habits of daily life and occupation which 
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“Ho for the winsome May, 
With the young lambs all at play.” 
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are to be met with in the South of Europe, and espe- 
cially in Italy. To take first of all, because of their 
intimate connection with Judzea—of which country 
the vine was once taken as the emblem—customs con- 
nected with vineyards. In the picture of a vine- 
yard, which Isaiah brings before us so clearly and 
vividly, and which our Lord’s parable recalls, these two 
points stand out prominently: 1. The position of the 
vineyard : “‘on a very fruitful hill.” 2. Its protection : 
‘ fenced” round with a wall and guarded by a tower 
standing in the midst. Alike conspicuous are these 
features, varied indeed slightly, in the vineyards 
situated in what is called, par excellence, the wine 
country of Piedmont; that is, in the neighbourhood 
of Asti. Low swelling hills, or collines, reckoned, 
as in the days of Virgil, the most favourable site for 
the growth of the vine, stretch one after the other 
over a wide extent of country, each, as arule, crowned 
not with a ‘‘ tower,” but with a solitary building, 
which for the greater part of the year is occupied by 
the bailiff, or fattore, alone, but which once a year, 
at least, during the period of the vintage, is used for 
the entertainment of its proprietor—often a resident 
in Turin or Milan—and of his family, who accompany 
him for the sake of villegiatura, or it may be oftener, 
should the owner wish to inspect from time to time 
the growth of his vines; a custom, by-the-bye, which 
illustrates an exquisitely idyllic passage in the Can- 
ticles: ‘Come, let us go forth into the fields, let us 
lodge in the villages, let us get up early to the vine- 
yards, let us see if the yine flourish, whether the 
tender grape appear.” 

The fence which in Isaiah’s parable protects the 
vineyard is not to be found here, as it still is in 
Palestine, in the form of a stone wall, but a thick 
strong hedge at least is placed round the vineyards with 
a view to excluding trespassers; to which means of 
security is added this moral one: the strictest prohi- 
bition from the vineyards of all but employés during 
the period of the growth and ripening of the grape ; 
from, that is to say, the month of April to Septem- 
ber. Even during the vintage itself, when the pre- 
sence of the gatherers might be considered sufficient 
protection, to set foot within the vineyards is consi- 
dered in these parts an undoubted trespass. How 
forcibly do such restrictions as these remind one of 
the object and employment of the “keepers of the 
vineyard,” and illustrate the words spoken in refer- 
ence to the Jewish nation under the figure of a vine- 
yard: “TI will take away the hedge thereof, and 
break down the wall thereof!” 

In addition to these general features connected with 
the growth of the vine, a feature of the vintage- 
scene as witnessed in Italy will recall and illustrate 
certain passages in Scripture. That ‘the vintage- 
shouting should cease,” and ‘‘gladness be taken 
away,” is with the prophets a figure under which in 
several instances they predict the coming desolation 
of the land and the failure of the crops. Instead of 
joy and festivity, was to be silence both in the vine- 
yards and at the wine-press. ‘I have caused wino 
to fail from the wine-presses: none shall tread with 
shouting.” 

One of the pleasantest features in the vintage of 
modern Italy is the joyous tone which pervades the 





whole scene. The picturesqueness of the costumes, the 
purple hue of the grapes, the deep blueof thesky, and the 
sedate cream-coloured oxen slowly dragging through 
the green lanes their luscious load, make up a picture 
of no little charm; but that which infuses life into the 
scene is the voice of song. Wherever the gatherers 
are, there will be heard some strain in which, as often 
as not, these peasants improvise their thoughts, and 
answer one another. When, too, the day’s work is 
over, and the wine-carts are ready for their last home- 
ward journey, the whole party of vintagers, falling 
into marching order, and waving in the air their 
brilliantly coloured kerchiefs, tied by way of flags to 
sticks, make their way back to the village or town, 
singing and shouting in the height of merriment. 
Still more tumultuous and general is the rejoicing 
when the vintage has been brought to its completion, 
and the grape-gatherers and the wine-pressers are 
already dispersing to their homes, situate, it may be, 
at some distance. Yet in all this there is a measure, 
and a difference; for when the crop isa failure, or even 
poor, these children of the South indicate the depres- 
sion of their spirits by the total or partial omission of 
song: their “‘ vintage-shouting ceases; but, to use 
their own words, ‘‘ quando la yendemmia e buona, 
sempre si canta.” 

Allusion has been already made, in speaking of the 
vineyard, to ‘‘ the keepers of the field.” There is a cor- 
responding notion implied in ‘‘the lodge in the garden 
of cucumbers,” to the figure of which the daughter of 
Zion is likened in her desolatior. Travellers in the 
East tell us that such a lodge is frequently to be seen 
in the form of a small hut, constructed in the simplest 
manner, with four upright poles, and branches laid 
upon them horizontally, and standing in the middle 
of a garden of melons and cucumbers, under the 
shadow of which primitive erection a solitary person 
may sit and watch that the fruit be not stolen. In 
the south of Italy may be seen huts equally rude, 
and constructed for the same purpose, differing only 
in being somewhat lower, and in being furnished 
with sides, placed, it is true, not in gardens of cucum- 
bers, but in the midst or at the corners of the small 
plantations in which the fig and olive or vine grow 
together. In these districts, as in Palestine or Egypt 
of old, the duties of the watcher, or ‘‘ keeper of the 
field,” are specially called for during the period of the 
ripening of the figs. Apropos of these plantations, or 
as they are termed in Italian, masseric, and of 
their produce—fig, olive, and the grape—the preva- 
lence in the neighbourhood of Naples of la peiile 
culture, or the subdivision of the land into small 
propriétés, cannot but recall forcibly the figure 
under which the independence and peaceful security 
of the Israelites is portrayed—‘they dwelt safely 
every man under his vine and fig-tree.” 

To the thrashing-floors, and to the process of win- 
nowing, not to speak of the peculiarly eastern mode 
of treading-out the grain, frequent allusion is made 
in Scripture. The ungodly is likened to “the chaff 
which the wind driveth away ;” and idolaters are to 
be speedily destroyed “like the chaff that is driven with 
the whirlwind out of the floor.” Of these allusions it 
is evident the full force is not brought out by our 
usual mode of winnowing corn. It is otherwise, how- 
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ever, when we meet, as we do in the south of Europe, 


with thrashing-floors out-of-doors and under the open 
sky, situated, as a rule, in localities subject to a 
strong current of air, on a ridge or shoulder of a 
hill, or in a depression between two hills, wherever, 
in short, the wind will of itself sever the chaff from 
the grain; an office which with us is performed 
by the quicker and more thorough, but artificial 
agency of machinery. At such a spot as this, as well 
as at those floors which were roofed in and furnished 
with sides, but so constructed as that these sides could 
be removed at pleasure whenever winnowing was to 
take place, might the prophet have witnessed the chaff 
driven by the suddenness of the ‘‘ whirlwind out of the 
floor,” before the ordinary process of throwing the 


grain into the air, or of winnowing it with the hand- | 


fan, as it lay on the floor, had eyen so much as com- 
menced. 

To turn from the customs of agriculfure to a fea- 
ture of every-day domestic life.- Prominent alike in the 
stories and in the imagery of Scripture are the wells 
of the Holy Land. Rebekah, Leah and Rachel, Jethro’s 
daughters, are all introduced to our notice at the well, 
to which they had come to draw water for home pur- 
poses or for their flocks. Much prized, and at times 
fiercely contended for, was the well in that thirsty 
land; and hence it was from its rarity, or the excel- 
lence of its water, frequently a place of public resort, 
but especially at certain times of the day—the early 
morning and the cool of the evening; the latter time 
that ‘‘ at which women went out to draw water :” for, 
be it observed, it was the women who performed this 
office in those days, as they still do in the almost 
deserted villages of Palestine. 

Not less marked are the natural fountains and wells 
of Italy. Outside nearly every town and village is a 
well or fountain, at which, especially towards evening, 
the inhabitants congregate. Thither come the women, 
old and young, for the double purpose of drawing 
water and of hearing or communicating the news or 
gossip of the day; and here loiters, or rests himself 
on his homeward way, the shepherd or labourer, no 
less desirous for his share in the sociable talk. In the 
whole scene—even in the mode of carrying the water- 
pitchers on the head—there is a curious likeness to 
what may now be seen, and, as far as we can gather, 
was to be seen of old, by the well-side in Palestine. 

In contrast with the ‘fountains of living water” 
in the Holy Land, were the cisterns, or tanks, in which, 
to provide for their wants during the dry scason of 
the year, the inhabitants were wont to collect the rain- 
water which, in the intermediate season, fell occa- 
sionally in abundance. These cisterns were either 
natural, or at least adaptations of what was natural ; 
as, for instance, a cavity in a rock; or artificial, as 
when attached to houses: and valuable, doubtless, 
during drought were such reservoirs. But their sup- 
plies how different from that of the running, living 
stream! and how useless the cisterns themselves when, 
as the prophet says, they were “broken and could 
hold no water!” The counterparts of these reservoirs 
—at least, of such as were artificial—are to be found, 
owing to the same exigencies of climate, in many 
parts of Southern Europe. 


Between the domestic architecture of Syria and | 





that of Italy generally there is, no doubt, a wide 
difference; yet it is remarkable how similar the houses 
—and especially the meaner class of houses, which 
are erected in the rural districts of Southern Italy 
are to those of the East. In these parts the roof of 
the house is not, indeed, as a rule, absolutely flat, but 
slightly domed, as is often the case in Eastern houses; 
a portion, however, of the roof is frequently in no 
way raised. The windows, again, are small in size 
and few in number. The staircase, or flight of steps, 
leading to the upper rooms, is placed not within, but 
outside, the house, and is constructed of the same 
material with it; while, lastly, the different apart- 
ments or portions of the domicile are frequently con- 
nected together by a court-yard. With a style of 
domestic architecture such as this, we cannot be sur- 
prised that the general aspect of an Italian village— 
to take, for instance, a village on any one of the islands 
near Naples, formed of square-built, flat-roofed, and 
white-washed houses, and reposing amidst groves of 
olive and fig trees and the prickly pear—should be 
decidedly Eastern. 

To what various uses the flat roof of the house was 
applied in the East we learn from many passages of 
Scripture. As a drying-ground for the stalks of flax, 
as a promenade in the cool of evening, as a place of 
frequent resort, where houses adjoined one another, for 
the interchange of news, as a quiet retreat for prayer, 
or, as in idolatrous times, as the spot not unnaturally 
chosen for worshipping and burning incense to the 
host of heaven, did the house-roof serve in ancient 
and scriptural times. As to the material of which 
this roof was formed—if, that is to say, the custom 
now followed in the East then obtained—a sandy 
concrete, or occasionally ordinary soil rolled and 
pressed down; in allusion to this we find mention in 
more than one passage of “the grass on the house- 
tops which withereth before it be grown up;” while, 
in reference to the position of the staircase outside and 
not within the house—a feature not uncommon, as 
has. been said, in Italy, but far more general in the 
East—occur these words of our Lord: ‘Let him 
which is on the housetop not come down to take any- 
thing out of his house.” 

In many points, then, notably in that of a flat roof, 
there is a strong resemblance in the houses of 
Southern Italy to those of the East. In either region 
it is the dryness of the climate, and, comparatively 
speaking, the infrequency of rain, which admit of this 
peculiar form of roof: in either region, too, is this form 
adapted and turned to the purpose of a place of resort 
in the cool of evening. In Italy the terrace on the 
top of the house is much frequented at that hour, and, 
to judge from the construction of a house discovered 
in Herculaneum, there is evidence of the custom pre- 
vailing alike in ancient times. Of this flat roof, or 
terrace, a modification is adopted in many parts of 
Italy, where the terrace itself is roofed in, or if we 
will, the uppermost story of the house is open on all 
four sides—its roof being supported by four corner 
piers; a modification in construction which, however, 
in no way affects the use to which this terrace or 
loggia is turned—that of a cool retreat after the heat 
of the day. 

Some who may read these pages will recall 
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scenes witnessed, and sights gazed upon, in Italy, 
from such terraces and flat roofs of houses ;—a sunset, 
perhaps, on the Roman Campagna, when the slant 
beams lit up the hills, and even such common objects 
as the walls of houses, with an almost unearthly glow ; 
and hues of rich colour—varying from crimson lake 
to deep purple, and rapidly changing—lingered on 
the ‘‘ wavy” plain; or perhaps the same stretch of 
country, bathed in moonlight, and in that mellowed 
uncertain light more suggestive, if possible, than ever 
of thought, and linked still more closely with the dim 
past. But enough. Every traveller will recall some 
such scene—his moments of still contemplation on a 
housetop not unlike that at Joppa, from which the 
Apostle of old must have gazed upon the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

But to turn to other features of modern Italian 
life. At that awful moment when the Almighty, 
angry at the idolatry of the Israelites, refused his 
presence and protection, we read that the people, 
mourning at these evil tidings, stripped themselves of 
their ornaments, and ‘‘no man did put on his orna- 
ments.” ‘To do this was a sign of mourning, like the 
rending of the garments, the wearing of sackcloth, the 
spreading of ashes on the head, or the plucking out of 
the hair of the head or beard; while, on the contrary, 
the decking out of the person with ornaments was a 
mark, not of ordinary cheerfulness alone, but also of 
special joy and festivity. How this habit of personal 
adornment might be, and was, carried to excess 
amongst the Jewish women, is plain from the signifi- 
cation by the prophet Isaiah of the Divine displeasure 
on the subject. General enough, no doubt, is the 
habit with the female sex, but it is very conspicuous 
amongst the women of Central and Southern Italy, 
and this asa sign of rejoicing and holiday-making. 
On the occasion of the religious estas, to a certain 
number of which, as a minimum, it is the custom in 
some provinces for the bridegroom to engage, as part 
of the marriage contract, to take his bride, the women 
—and especially the married women—may be seen 
decked out with heavy ear-rings of solid gold, head- 
dresses with gold fringes, and rings to the number of 
six or eight on the four fingers. Such adornment is 
at once deemed appropriate to the occasion, and as a 
display of finery is looked forward to with no little 
pleasure by these peasant women. 

Of the custom of charming snakes—a custom which 
formerly existed, and still exists in the East, and to 
which there are several allusions in Scripture—vestiges 
are to be found, even at this day, in Italy. In that 
country, as in the East, the heat of the climate con- 
duces to the prevalence both of adders and snakes. 
It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for the 
wayfarer to find within a few inches of the spot where 
he has seated himself for repose an adder coiled up 
and asleep, but only too ready for the worst mischief 
if the trayeller’s hand has unfortunately rested upon 
its lair. So common, indeed, are these reptiles, that 
sportsmen make a practice of carrying about on their 
person an antidote to the noxious effects of the bite. 
In the possibility of taming vipers, charming away 
the poison communicated by their fangs, and of even 
employing some preventive to render it innocuous, the 
ignorant, it is true, alone believe; but upon their 








credulity in this respect no slight demand is made 
by the charlatans or itinerant quacks, who amongst 
other accomplishments number that of serpent-charm- 
ing. At the present day these serpent-charmers are 
reduced in numbers to a few professori; but time 
was in ancient Italy, as is well known, when a whole 
tribe claimed the art as their peculiar gift. 

To these illustrations of the Bible in Italy, through 
the occurrence in that country of customs and modes 
of life more or less resembling those of the East, 
others might be added. The chief cause from which 
this resemblance in manners and customs arises is, ag 
has been stated, the fact of certain countries of 
Southern Europe possessing an atmosphere, climate, 
and, to some extent, soil similar to that of Syria; but 
a farther cause may be assigned in a similarity in 
point of civilisation, or rather the lack of civilisation, 
for to this must be partially traced the resemblance 
borne by Italian customs to those of the East in those 
districts of the peninsula where there has been least 
change and innovation. Remotely, however, and in 
the first instance, the illustration of passages in Holy 
Writ which is afforded us in southern lands arises 
from the habit on the part of the Sacred Writers of 
introducing so fully the field of nature—and theirs was 
a varied one—into the volume of their utterances. It 
is this which renders the scenery and outward features 
of Palestine so rich a commentary on the Bible, and 
enables a land like Italy, kindred in some respects it 
is true, but alien and foreign to these writers, to 
throw no little light upon many a page in Scripture, 
It is this also which binds together the habits of 
daily life in the South and the pictures of Hebrew life 
in the Bible with a bond as close, indeed, if not closer, 
than that which connects modern Italian life with that 
of the ancient Romans; or, in other words, which 
calls up to our recollection in Italy—apart, of course, 
from strictly local and historical associations—nearly 
as many passages from the Bible as from the Roman 
authors. Nor is this as paradoxical as at first sight it 
may seem, when, on the one hand, we bear in mind 
the fact, that Latin literature, when it referred to the 
country and country pursuits, consisted, for the most 
part, of formal treatises and descriptions, whether in 
prose or yerse, and that when it undertook, as it did 
upon the stage, to portray the manners and customs 
of the day, it naturally chose its pictures from the 
more varied life of the town; and when we take into 
account, on the other hand, with regard to the sacred 
authors, not only the imagery natural to Eastern 
writers, nor only the characters of pursuits, the out- 
door life, in which some, at least, amongst them were 
engaged, and which, as connected with agriculture, 
were held in all esteem by the Jews, but also their 
own deeply religious tone, and the fact that they 
were charged with a superhuman message. 

In the eyes of these writers the hand of the Lord 
was to be traced in the operations of nature as well 
as in the work of creation. To his will and pleasure, 
affected professedly by the conduct of men, the course 
of nature was subservient: the locust, the palmer 
worm, the mildew, came with many another scourge 
and visitation, in punishment of sin; while on the 
other hand, as a reward of righteousness, ‘‘ the floors 
were full of wheat and the fats overflowed with wine 
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and oil.” To bring the dealings »f an unseen Pro- 
yvidence before the eyes of men, and to urge the con- 


stant recollection of the eye of God being cognisant | 


of human actions, was the very mission of the He- 
brew prophet; and to do this the more effectually, 
he was ever interpreting, as it were, for the instruc- 
tion of his fellow-men, the hieroglyphics of his hea- 
yenly communications, by pictures drawn from that 
outward nature, with whose operations all were fami- 


liar. Having to do with two worlds, the spiritual | 
and the material, he stood, as it were, between them, | 


and interpreted the one by the other. In everything 


around him, then, in field, vineyard, garden, well, | 


and in all the occupations of men, he saw some illus- 
tration of the burden he had to deliver. 
Accompanying this insight was that, without which 





upon his God, to cull from the field of nature in illus- 
tration of this truth similes at once exquisite and 
suggestive. Such as, for instance, that contained in 
the words: ‘As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 

With the Roman—the heathen—it was altogether 
different. In the same scenes of nature he saw but 
little, if anything, of a Providence. A sceptic him- 
self at heart, he intended much of what in his writings 
seemed to sayour of a sort of Providence, to servo 
only as a graceful sentiment, or as a concession to 
the loosely-held superstitions of the populace: or if 
he was in earnest in his bitterness at the growing 
luxuries and follies of men, and entertained himself 
| some belief in the anger of heaven, he at least did 

this,—he withdrew from the observation of nature, 





he would have been a mere mouthpiece—his deeply | and of the unvarying features and occupations of out- 
religious nature, which not only kept his rooted con- | door life, and concentrating his attention upon the 
victions apace with his utterances, but ied him, as | narrow but crowded circle of the ever-shifting town, 


before, in urging upon his fellow-men the fact of a | admitted it alone into the pages of his biting satire. 


Providence, so now in expressing his own dependence 


C. G. CLARKE. 
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It is usually a painful and humiliating thing to | 
confess errors; but it is with a feeling of unbounded 
satisfaction that we now correct the mistake into_ 
which we fell last year, in common with so large a | 
section of the community, when we made our 
lamentation over the death of Dr. Livingstone. While 
it was merely probable that the rumour of his death 
was unfounded, we did not deem it necessary to make 
any correction ; but now that direct intelligence has 


incense in the celebration of the Holy Communion; and 
to mix water with the wine in the communion-cup 
during the celebration ; while it is found that it is not 
illegal to place two lighted candles on the table during 
the time of holy communion, ‘‘ for the signification 
that Christ is the very true light of the world.” But 
the judgment in which these decisions are conveyed 
is accompanied with so many apologetical statements, 
so many commendations of ‘‘ the innocent practices ” 


been received from himself, we cannot refrain from | that aro yet found to be illegal, as almost to suggest 


expressing our joy. The date of the intelligence is 
indeed remote, and no one can tell through what 
dangers and troubles he may have passed, or may 
have yet to pass, since the despatch of the tidings that 
have brought so great relief. Pushing his way through 
regions unknown, through dangers that on the most 
favourable estimate must be sufficiently trying, Dr. 


ways of evading the letter of the law. On one point, 
| indeed, a suggestion is actually made; though water 
| must not be poured into the communion-cup during 
the service, yet it is not illegal to mix it with the 
| wine beforehand, or to have a little water in the cup 
| before the wine is poured into it. The opponents of 


| the ritualistic practices are gratified that notwith- 





Livingstone is like a warrior, fighting through the | standing the known predilections of the judge, he 
ranks of an enemy, of whom nothing can be seen till should have given a decision against so many of the 
at last he emerges at the opposite side. One of the| things complained of, while the other side find 
happiest results of the recent intelligence is that it | encouragement in the apologetical comments which 


gives freedom and confidence to those Christian friends 
who have felt hampered and fettered in their prayers 
for the traveller as long as uncertainty hung over his 
fate, but who can now, with hearts as free as full, give 


‘take the sting out of the judicial condemnation. 
| Besides, it is felt that a decision upon the ceremonies 
touches only the outworks of the question, and that 
the real tug of war must take place on the subject of 








thanks for his past protection, and pray that he may | the doctrines of which these ritualistic practices are 
again set foot on British soil, to rouse his country- | but the shadowy representation. A good illustration 
men to fresh efforts on behalf of Africa, and to see his | of the manner in which ritualism lowers and fritters 
noble exertions crowned with a plentiful blessing. | away the minds of its votaries is furnished by a cor- 

The Dean of Arches, Sir Robert Phillimore, has | respondence that has taken place in the Church Times. 
given an elaborate judgment on the legality of the |‘‘A London Priest” had submitted the Roman 
several ritualist practices against which complaint | Catholic wafers, used in the eucharist, to the analysis 
ae ry Pw ha case i Mr. Fair oe | — me pe a oer ge seepage — ei 
judgment has the singular quality of being against | bread; so that, according to eminent canonists, the 
thai gentleman on all the litigated points save one, | eucharist celebrated with them became invalid! 
while at the same time it is not only acquiesced in by | Father Lockhart replied in great indignation, affirm- 
him, but draws from him an expression of thankful- | ing that the wafers were but unleayened bread. The 
ness, in the name of the church catholic, that such a Anglican rejoined that this was not the case, that the 
judgment should have been given! It is decided that wafers wanted some of the proper constituents of 
it is illegal to elevate the consecrated elements; to use | wheaten flour, and that two of his chemists had 
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declared them to be incapable of supporting human | thousand of the people of Edinburgh inhabit houses 
life! What a bound upward one takes when one| which consist of but a single room each, speaks 
escapes from the region of such discussions, and is| volumes on their social and moral condition. It is 
reminded that the sacraments derive their saving | now thirty years since the ecclesiastical commissioners 
power ‘“‘not from any virtugin them, nor in him | brought to light the fact that about forty thousand 
that doth administer them, but only from the blessing | persons in Edinburgh, and sixty thousand in Glasgow, 
of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in them that | were living in habitual neglect of the ordinances of 
by faith receive them !” Christianity. In Edinburgh it is reckoned that the 

The interest connected with Dr. Phillimore’s decision | number to whom this remark is now applicable, is 
has been surpassed by that of the movement now fairly | about forty-five thousand. So that all the efforts of 
begun against the continued connexion of the Irish | the church-extension scheme of Dr. Chalmers, all the 
Church with the State. Apartaltogetherfromthemerits | churches built by the Free Church, and other churches 
of the case, it is felt that the mere discussion of such a | during the past quarter of a century, and all the mis- 
question, and the existence of such a decisive majority | sion stations and territorial churches that have been 
upon it on the first occasion of its being discussed in | established of late years, have barely provided for the 
the House of Commons, is a most significant sign of | increase of population, and have left the great godless 
the times ; a very remarkable indication of the kind of | mass of thirty years ago larger than ever. 
influence which the enlarged constituencies about to| A glimpse of the real condition of the Roman Ca- 
be enfranchised are likely to have on public questions, | tholic Church in France is afforded in a discussion 
and a proof that great changes of policy may be| which lately took place at a meeting of the clergy of 
expected to come to pass much more rapidly now than | St. Roch, in Paris, on a case of conscience put for the 
in former times. Every one feels that we are pro-| opinion of the meeting. A political man was sup- 
bably on the eve of changes of extraordinary magni- | posed to haye confessed to his priest that he held 
tude and significance, and that no confidence can be | liberal views as to the “liberty of the press,” and the 
felt that because institutions haye continued for a great | right of the State to interfere in ‘‘ mixed matters of 
period of time they will continue to exist in the | religion and politics.” The question was, ought such 
future. Without speculating on the public issues and | a person to be absolyed? Under inspiration of the 
bearings of such a movement as that regarding the | archbishop, who was present, the decision cautiously 
Irish Church (which would not be suitable in such a| expressed was that he ought. The Abbé, or, as he 
journal as this), we may surely say in passing that | calls himself, Dr. Guettée, in his Union Chretienne, 
it will be well if that expectation of approaching cun- | declares that this was just a hit at the doctrine of the 
vulsion which has come upon the public shall lead | Pope’s syllabus, which formally condemns liberty of 
each individual to a profound sense of his own respon- | conscience, liberty of the press, and interference of 
sibility, to an earnest endeavour to make sure of his | the civil power in mixed matters. The result, in his 
own foundation, and to a well-grounded conviction | opinion, is to show that the syllabus is a new source 
that personally, at all events, he is on the Lord’s side. | of division in the Romish Church, which already is so 

Our two British capitals, London and Edinburgh, much divided on theological questions; and that a 
haye been making strenuous efforts to better the condi- great number of the partisans of the Papacy are 
tion of the poor. In the East-end of London the winter | separated upon it, even when proclaiming it the centre 
has been one of almost unprecedented hardship and | of unity. The result, he thinks, will be very bitter 
suffering. Various organizations haye been at work | for the interests of the Papacy. In another place, 
for affording relief. Among these is a society that has | however, he expresses his reluctant opinion that Ultra- 
laboured to combine a regard to the temporal and the | montanism is completely in the ascendant in France, 
spiritual necessities of the people, and has given much | and that the old Gallicanism of Bossuet is dead. He 
reliof through the medium of sewing classes, similar | adverts to the expectation of some Anglicans that 
to those established during the cotton famine in | Gallicanism may be found a middle ground for the 
Lancashire, where females have been paid for their | union of Anglicans and Catholics. But Gallicanism, 
labour, and at the same time have been brought under | he says, at the present day, is scouted, repudiated, 
the influence of the Gospel. Several thousands of per- | condemned as no better than heresy and schism. ‘“‘Is 
sons have in this way been helped ; eighteen thousand | not Bossuet himself scoffed at by the whole Ultramon- 
pounds has been contributed to the funds of the society, | tane party ? Has it not been asserted, even at Meaux 
and disbursed for the benefit of the people; while the | itself, that the remains of Bossuct ought to be expelled 
most gratifying feature of the scheme is said to be | his cathedral, as those of a heretic? We shall never 
the remarkable interest with which all classes have | forget the disdain with which a papal nuncio, Mngr. 
listened to the good news of the Gospel. An extensive | Garibaldi, once spoke to ourselves of the great bishop. 
system of emigration, however, is the only scheme that | It is in vain that the Latinizing Anglicans nurse the 
seems likely to provide relief on the scale on which it | hope that Gallicanism may be a middle term of ap- 
is required. In Edinburgh a strenuous endeayour is | proach between their Church and that of Rome. Three 
in the course of being made to organize a thorough | centuries ago, such an expectation might have been en- 
system of house-to-house visitation over all the more | tertained; in the present day, it is out of the question.” 
necessitous parts of the town. A report on the state! A petition of great interest and importance, signed 
of the poor has lately been drawn up by one of the | by a large number of persons, was lately laid before 
ablest and most active physicians of the city, bring- | the French Senate, complaining of the mode of teach- 
ing out a state of things that calls for the most ing followed by certain of the faculties in the Uni- 
vigorous remedies. The single fact that about sixty | versity, and demanding as the only remedy the 
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liberty of superior instruction. The circumstance 
affords a seasonable lesson as to the materialistic ten- 
dencies of those views of physical law which haye 
been so earnestly adopted in this country as well as 
abroad by a section of savans, and which it is cus- 


and on other opportunities, A professor of the faculty 
of medicine is complained of as having stated in the 
course of his lecture to his pupils ‘‘ that nervous sub- 
stance had thought as its property, and that when 
life ceased it did not find a second life in a better 
world—that matter was the god of science, and that 
if man had a soul, so also had the ape.” The subject 
has been discussed by several of the leading journals ; 
but the discussion has turned, not on the character of 
the views advocated by this and other professors and 
physicians complained of, but on the fitness of the 
proposed remedy, which is, that in the superior 
branches of instruction the same freedom to teach 
should be allowed which is granted in the inferior, 
and that the students should be allowed to choose 
their own instructor. For the Christian public in 
general the subject has a deeper interest. The prose- 
cution of physical science is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the age, and it is evidently a branch 
of education destined to become much more general— 
sure to go down to our primary schools, and to exer- 
cise an important influence on the educated masses of 
the future. Itis of the deepest importance that our 
science and our Christianity should go hand in hand, 
without even the semblance of schism or opposition 
between them; and that Christian men should be on 
their guard against that materialism which is so apt 
to show its horns under the venerable robe of science, 
and reducing man to the level of the brutes, to de- 
prive him of everything that gives to his existence 
dignity here or hope for a hereafter. 

We have adverted on former occasions to the re- 
markable conflict going on between the Papal party 
and the friends of liberty in Austria, and finding voice 
especially in the Reichsrath. The 21st of March last 
marks a memorable day in the history of that conflict. 
“Great ideas,” says the correspondent of the Times, 
“and great events, aswellasgreat misfortunesand great 
miseries, are always typified in the mind of the people 
by a name, and the Concordat is, or now we may say, 
was such a name for that long period of darkness, 
humiliation, and misfortune, through which Austria 
has passed for the last twenty years.” The Austrian 
people have awoke to a conviction of this, and have 
set their hearts on the abolition of what they feel to 
have been the real cause of the disasters that have 
brought their mag wificent empire to the very verge of 
ruin. But the church party have been extremely 
active and keen. ‘‘ For months past every pulpit has 
been converted into an engine of agitation in fayour 
of the Concordat; in every text of the day some 
opportunity was found to inveigh against the de- 
structive and demoralising tendencies of the age. Espe- 
cially since Lent began, in the capital as well as all 
over the country, there was but one theme for sermons 
—the Concordat; every bishop published his pastoral 
letter on the subject, and many peevish priests followed 
the example of their superiors. But the agitation in 
broad daylight was but a small part of the work which 











went on, chiefly through those social influences in 
which the liberal party could scarcely vie with the 
clericals. In the upper chamber the clerical party 
was stronger than in the other, and the utmost 
the liberals had looked for was a majority of ten. 


tomary to air at meetings of the British Association | When after a brilliant debate, the majority of twenty 


| Was announced, ‘‘ the crowded hall resounded with a 
never-ending cheer, which was caught up by the 
dense crowd that had assembled in the court-yard, and 
the spark was communicated further on to the streets.”’ 
The windows of the main streets were illuminated in 
the evening, and a great victory was everywhere felt 
to have been gained. Remarkable, and in one sense, 
most gratifying as all this is, it cannot be contem- 
plated without that feeling of anxiety with which we 
must regard political victories gained even over a 
corrupt church. It is an ominous feature of the times 
that while in Austria, and Italy, and other countries, 
there is such intense dissatisfaction with the Church 
of Rome (how strange that England should be paying 
such court to the cast-off incubus of other lands!), there 
is little or none of that spirit of evangelical reviving 
which made the Reformation so glorious a revolution. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
operations of Bible and other evangelical societies in 
such circumstances; for the unclean spirit, when it 
has gone out of Austria or Italy, may return to its 
house, and though finding it swept and garnished, 
may only be induced to go and take seven other spirits 
worse than the first, that shall enter in and defile it, the 
last state of these empires may be worse than the first. 
It is interesting to find in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, a disposition in more or less influential 
quarters, towards a better observance of the Lord’s 
day—at least as a day of rest. A volume has 
lately been published, containing the reports 
furnished to the Society of Arts by various working 
men who were sent over to the Paris Exhibition. A 
report by Mr. Coningsby dwells specially on the con- 
dition and habits of the French working classes. The 
following is an extract from it:—‘‘ The work going 
on in Paris on Sunday is one of the most unpleasant 
features in French life. The advocates for the Sunday 
opening of museums and picture galleries in this 
country would do well to take warning from what is 
to be seen across the Channel, where every year sees 
the fall of some barrier between the poor man and his 
Sunday rest. It is all very well to plead for the 
refinement of the people, but in a country like ours, 
where competition is so strong, and people are so 
eager to make money, everything which has a tendency 
to make Sunday more like one of the other days of 
the week, helps to bring on the time when capitalists 
will discover that it is against the laws of political 
economy to keep mills empty and machinery standing 
idle during one whole seventh of the week. As for 
the rest which is obtained by exploring museums and 
studying pictures, I am quite certain that an employer 
would get more work on Monday out of a man who 
had passed the day before in the factory, than from 
one who had been all the Sunday instructing himself 
and improving his mind—an occupation which most 
people find very wearisome. I am opposed to the 
secularisation of Sunday for many reasons. In the 
first place, it does not appear to work well in France, 
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where a very large number of workmen are regularly 
employed during seven days a week, and a still larger 
number only leave on Sundays in the middle of the 
day. Iadmit that the Sunday in France is livelier 
than in England, and that the French working classes 
appear to enjoy themselves more upon that day than 
the poor in England do; but, haying admitted this, I 
do not see that it leads to the conclusion that we 
should be wise in imitating the French in this matter, 
believing as I do that the extra liveliness in our 
streets on week-days, and the tremendous wealth of 
this nation, are partly the results of the quiet way in 
which we spend Sunday, and finding that our way is 
also the way of the most powerful and successful 
nation in the world—the United States of America—I 
am inclined to think that this hard-working Anglo- 
Saxon nation has found out what suits it best.” In 


the lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath an amend- | 


ment has been carried, according to which shops are 
to be closed on Sundays. In Prussia, the law re- 
stricting the delivery of letters on the Lord’s day has 
been extended to the recently-added portions of the 
kingdom. In England, an energetic movement is 
going on in opposition to the sorting and delivery of 
letters on Sundays. The arguments pled for this 
practice, where it prevails, seem to be quite too weak 
to justify the deprivation—at least, partially—of many 
thousands of respectable men of the rest of the Sab- 
bath, and of the privilege of being with their families, 
and of engaging in public worship on that day. 

The great missionary societies will immediately be 
presenting their reports to their constituents. We 
are happy to observe that one of the most valuable of 
them, the London Missionary Society, will be able to 
present a highly satisfactory financial statement. 
Last year the secretary had to announce a deficit of 
£20,000; but this year, we understand, the account 
will present a surplus. The contributions that have 
been made during the year have been extraordinarily 
large. One gentleman in Tasmania, Mr. H. Hopkins, 
has alone contributed £3,333, that is, one-third of the 
£10,000 which the-colonies were asked to contribute. 

Much attention has been called to the tenor of cer- 
tain reports which have been furnished by a number 
of our officials in India, to the Governor-General, on 
the question whether our Government is as popular as 
a native government would be. The reports are gene- 
rally in the negative. But uniformly it is maintained 
that this is not a fust judgment, and that the natives 
of India haye derived incalculable benefits from 
British rule, sua si bona norint. The want of content- 
ment is ascribed by some to the absence of sympathy 
with the natives on the part of our administrators, 
and by others to a system of over-regulation, which 
leaves too little elasticity, too little power of accom- 
modating our rule to circumstances. The most serious 
feature of these reports is, that according to their tes- 
timony, the discontent seems to be increasing. That 
the English should continue to be the rulers of India 
for ever is what no one looks for, but it is somewhat 
startling to hear such notes of warning as these 
reports furnish, reminding us that one day we shall 
have to set our Indian house in order. They seem to 
send in upon our consciences the warning to work while 


it is called day, for the night cometh when no man can’ 








work. The reports of course have had reference to © 
civil government, and have contained no notices of § 
missionary labour. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the opinion gains ground that missionary 4 
labour has made a mark in India which it would not 
be easy to efface, and which may yet bear remarkable — 
fruit. Sir Arthur Cotton, an officer who has known 
India for forty years, and has traversed it from Hurd. 
war to Cape Comorin, and who has not been porsonally ~ 
connected with missions, though he has had many 
opportunities of visiting them, remarked a few weeks ~ 
ago at Oxford that he has confidence in the mission. 7 
aries generally as true men of God, faithful, earnest, 7 
and able; many of them of first-rate talents and 7 
energy, preaching the Gospel with great simplicity, 7 
With respect to the progress of the work, it was his 7 
conviction that the missionaries generally were dis- Wj 
posed to underrate the advancement they have made, 

A summary of the results of labour in the Samoan 
Islands gives the present view of the situation 
there. ‘“‘The whole nation professes Christianity; J 
heathenism, and to a great extent heathen prac- 
tices have been abolished; the whole Bible has i | 
been carefully translated into their language, and it jf 
has long been circulated among them; a third or 
more of the population can read. About 5,000 
of the adults are united in church fellowship, and 
some 4,000 more candidates for the same privilege, 
more than 200 of the male members are preachers of 
the Gospel to their fellow islanders, and many haye 
gone as pioneer missionaries to distant groups and | 
islands, where they have been instrumental in plant- fj 
ing the Gospel. Native contributions are made 
annually for the support of native teachers amounting 
in local value to about £2,000; and for some years |} 
past £1,000 per annum in cash has been contributed 
towards the funds of the Society which sends them their |} 
missionaries. A large training institution for pre- |f 
paring a native pastorate has been in operation twenty- 
two years. The work in all these places is consolidat- | 
ing and advancing, and besides these results civilisa- jf 
tion has attended the progress of the Gospel, and now | 
the people, who had no commerce before the Gospel was 
introduced, have an export trade in cocoa-nut oil and 
cotton of some £40,000 or £50,000 per annum. 

Death has been busy at home, and has been raising 
his weapon in a marked way in academic circles. Dr. 
MAcBRIDE, of Oxford, had lived so much beyond the 
ordinary term of life that the present generation have 
almost forgot his evangelical championship, and 
literary and theological labours. Few names have 
been more honoured in Wesleyan circles, or by the 
Christian church generally, than that of Dr. HANNAH, 
for so long a period one of the theological tutors of the 
Wesleyan body. Dr. Ropert Lez, of Edinburgh, 
has left his mark as a man of power, but was unhappy ~ 
in the selection of his special work. Dr. BANNERMAN, 
of the Edinburgh Free Church College, was a quiet 
worker, of no common strength and firmness of 
character, but till recently appearing little in public - 
life. To those must be added Dr. TipMAN, a name 
honourably associated with the London Missionary 
Society, to whose directors he was secretary, and of 
whose burdens, responsibilities, and success he had a 
large share for a long series of years. 
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“FAMILY FAVOURITE.” 


THIS NEW MACHINE 


GAINED HIGHEST PRIZE, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
- AND MORE FIRST-CLASS PREMIUMS 
DURING THE PAST YEAR THAN ANY OTHER. 


It is without doubt tho best for Family Use, because it is the simplest in construction, best made, easiest to learn, 
and least liable to get out of order. It makes the Lock-stitch, and we guarantee it to do a greater range of work, 
without change, than any Machine in the market. 
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MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
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Mrs. 8. A; Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
{s now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
eclour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fall, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear- 
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May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6, 5s. Od. to the 


Ruilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
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